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THE BACKGROUND OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
IN MISSOURI, 1840-1860 


BY DUDLEY J. BIDSTRUP! 


Jacksonian democracy, with its emphasis on the im- 
portance of the common man, found ready support in Mis- 
souri. Under the leadership of Senator Thomas Hart Benton, 
Missouri became a great stronghold in the 1820s and 1830s 
of that theory which seemed to bring more freedom to the 
commoner, and more particularly to the westerner. Having 
been nursed on the belief that men deserve equal opportunity 
and possess equal ability, the people of Missouri were very 
much interested in public affairs. Believing as they did that 
their opinions were important and might actually produce 
results, Missourians were willing and anxious to express them- 
selves. The government, they believed, should be by the 
people as well as for the people, and government by the people 
hinged on public discussion. 

The public meeting which gave the citizens the desired 
opportunity for expressing their beliefs and ideas and furnished 
the necessary procedure for formulating group opinion was 
the natural focal occasion for the public speaking of the period. 
Accounts of such meetings occupied considerable space in the 
newspapers. On February 29, 1844, the Jefferson Inquirer for 
example devoted almost the entire front page to accounts of 
four public gatherings, and on the second page of the same 
issue appeared a full report of a public meeting held in another 
part of the State. 

Since the people congregated to discuss a wide variety of 
subjects, the meetings formed an important part of their 
lives. Occasionally, meetings were called to express an 
opinion on a proposed railroad? and in one instance to ex- 
amine the possibilities for increasing the production of to- 
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bacco.2 In the period immediately preceding the Civil war, 
the activities of abolitionists sometimes aroused public 
indignation and occasioned numerous public meetings.‘ 
Whatever the subject to be discussed, however, whether the 
annexation of Texas,® the colonization of California,’ or the 
protection of the slave interests in Kansas,’ the citizens con- 
gregated at the courthouse, at the schoolhouse, in a private 
home, or out in the open if the weather was warm and pro- 
ceeded to voice their sentiments on the question that had 
brought them together. 


Nor were these gatherings always scenes of confusion 
where everyone talked at once and where the speaker with 
the loudest voice gained audience. Instead, the meetings were 
definitely organized and usually followed closely a standard 
and accepted procedure. The first step was to name a chair- 
man who in turn appointed a secretary. The chairman or 
some other competent person would then state the purpose 
of the meeting and would usually appoint a committee to 
draft resolutions bearing on the subject to be discussed. 
During the absence of this committee, it was customary for 
the orators of the period to take advantage of the opportunity 
to address the meeting. When the committee returned, its 
chairman usually introduced a group of resolutions and moved 
that the group go on record as favoring them. 


This special procedure was of course not always strictly 
adhered to, but it was the one which was customarily fol- 
lowed. The procedure of the following meeting is fairly 
typical. 


At a meeting of the citizens of McDonald county, held in Elk River 
Township, on the 5th of October, 1849, previous notice being given, the 
meeting was organized by calling C. J. Pickle, Esq., to the Chair, and 
appointing that sterling old democrat, Capt. Sam. Walker, to act as 
Secretary. Wm. Claude Jones, of Springfield, being present, was called 
on for a speech. He came forward and in his usual happy and masterly 
manner sustained the instructions of the last Legislature, opposed the 


3Boon’s Lick Times (Fayette), January 15, 1842, p. 3. 
4Palmyra Weekly Whig, October 22, 1857, p. 1.. 

5St. Louis Democrat, May 28, 1844, p. 2. 

® Boonville Observer, March 21, 1850, p. 3. 
7Glasgow Weekly Times, July 5, 1855, p. 1. 
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Wilmot Proviso, demonstrated the right of the Legislature to instruct 
their Senators, and showed in the clearest manner the high-handed, dis- 
organizing, dictatorial and disrespectful course of Senator Benton. 


When he had concluded, Gen. James S. Rains rose and offered the 
following resolutions which he stated he had drawn up hastily, and after 
making a few plain and pertinent remarks, called on every man present to 
vote his sentiments like freemen, let them be for or against the resolutions. 
The vote was then put by the Chairman, and every man present, judging 
from the sound, voted for the resolutions... . .® 


THE POLITICAL OCCASION 


Since the meeting just described was obviously political 
in nature, it will serve to introduce the occasion that brought 
forth the greatest number of speeches, the political occasion. 


Jacksonian democracy placed a new emphasis on the 
importance of officeholding. Moreover, its tendency to 
encourage the common man in the belief that he was fully 
qualified to hold office caused the elective offices to be sought 
more eagerly. If a man gained success or popularity, he 
almost inevitably capitalized on it by becoming a candidate 
for office. Josiah Fisk of Fayette gained a considerable 
reputation as a speaker by an oration which he delivered 
before the Monticello seminary on May 3, 1842,° and there- 
upon, the people supposed that he would announce his 
candidacy for the legislature or for Congress. The local editor 
expressed surprise at Fisk’s hesitance. By August, although 
a number of citizens had solicited him, he still had not an- 
nounced, and the editor of the Times reported that public 
office held no charms for Fisk.!° Two years later, however, 
the temptation became too great, and he announced himself 
an independent candidate for Congress.! This case of re- 
luctance was unusual as few men apparently could resist the 
lure of officeholding. 


The course of a campaign naturally occasioned numerous 
political speeches by candidates. If the political meeting was 
to be an important one, it convened in the courthouse. When 

8Democratic Banner (Louisiana), November 5, 1849, p. 1. 
*Boon's Lick Times, May 7, 1842, p. 2. 


107 bid., August 27, 1842, p. 3. 
1 Jbid., March 30, 1844, p. 1. 
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General John B. Clark addressed the citizens of Callaway 
county on May 25, 1840, he spoke in the Fulton court- 
house. Frequently, when the crowd was large, the meeting 
was called to order in the courthouse yard. In. sections of a 
county which were quite a distance from the county seat, 
the candidate addressed the voters at private homes, at 
mills, at battalion or regimental musters, or perhaps in a 
schoolhouse. Notices such as the following appeared fre- 
quently in the newspapers: 


P. M. Currey, a democratic candidate for Representative will address 
as many of the citizens of Grundy county as may honor him with their 
attention, at the following times and places viz: 


At Trenton, on Saturday, June 12. 

At Dye’s Mill, do. June 19. 

At Joseph Rook’s on Monday June 21. 
At Winter’s store, Wednesday June 23. 
At John Ralls, Friday, June 25. 

At David Ashbrooks, Monday, June 28. 
At Judge Woods, Saturday, July 10. 

At Edinburg, Saturday, July 3. 

At Chenoweths’ School-House, July 17. 
At Trenton, again, July 31. 

At each place commencing at one o’clock P. M.™ 


Notices appearing in the newspapers reveal also that op- 
posing candidates often made joint speaking tours. 


Frequently when members of an audience were opposed 
to the political principles expressed by the speaker, they did 
all in their power to embarrass him. Heckling was not un- 
common, especially if the speaker happened to be facing an 
unfriendly audience. When Benton addressed the citizens of 
Palmyra on October 27, 1849, he had to deal with a heckler. 


In the midst of his address, he was interrupted by Maj. S. O. Hendren, 
with a request that he would answer a single question he wished to pro- 
pound. Col. B. replied, “One or many, sir, I answer no questions.” 
“But, sir,” said Major H., ‘“‘we are constituents of yours, and desire to be 
informed.” “TI don’t know who youare, sir,” angrily exclaimed the Senator 
“Tt matters not, I know you,” said the Major. ‘Then that ends our 
27Tbid., June 6, 1840, p. 2. 

13 Western Pioneer (Trenton), May 29, 1852, p. 3. 
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acquaintance,’’ responded the Senator, and went on with his speech. This 
scene caused some excitement. The insulting and supercilious manner of 
Col. Benton justly incensed the whole audience." 


A paper more kindly disposed toward Benton gave sub- 
stantially the same report of the incident, but the friendly 
editor added that the heckler retired “amid the laugh and 
jeers of the audience.’’ 

The political orator frequently concerned himself with a 
single political issue, the one that had served as the reason 
for calling the meeting. When meetings were held through- 
out the State in 1849 to formulate group opinion on the Jack- 
son resolutions passed by the legislature, the speakers con- 
fined themselves to the particular issue at hand. James S. 
Green spoke in Palmyra on June 9, 1849, at a meeting called 
to discuss the resolutions, and his entire speech, a rather long 
one, was given over to a presentation of the reasons why the 
resolutions should be supported.’® A meeting was held in 
St. Louis on April 29, 1844, to consider the questions in- 
volved in the treaty of annexation then pending.!? The 
speakers discussed only the Texas question. When David 
Atchison addressed the citizens of Liberty on November 6, 
1854, he discussed only the problem that had brought them 
together—slave interests in Kansas.!® These various political 
issues of the day, the Texas question, the Kansas question, 
the Jackson resolutions, were subjects for numerous political 
speeches. 

The Missouri speakers occasionally eulogized national 
figures; at other times they discussed theories of government. 
When Major Uriel Wright spoke on September 4, 1843, in 
Paris, he simply reviewed the administrations of Jackson 
and Van Buren.’® During the campaign of 1840, Colonel 
James H. Birch made a two-hour speech in Arrow Rock in 
which he lauded the character and military services of General 
Harrison.®° 

“Democratic Banner, November 5, 1849, p. 2. 

Jefferson Inquirer (Jefferson City), November 10, 1849, p. 1. 
1% Democratic Banner, July 16, 1849, p. 1. 

17St. Louis Democrat, May 1, 1844, p. 2. 

Liberty Weekly Tribune, November 10, 1854, p. 2. 


19Boon's Lick Times, September 16, 1843, p. 2. 
20Tbid., September 16, 1843, p. 2. 
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On the other hand, speakers occasionally covered a wide 


variety of subjects in their discussions. The following notice, 
for example, appeared in a Palmyra newspaper in 1844. 


Mr. Anderson, the Whig candidate . . . has accepted the challenge 
of Mr. Green his competitor . . . to discuss the following political sub- 
jects, to wit: ‘‘The Tariff; Bank of the United States; Distribution of the 
Proceeds of the Public Lands; Executive Patronage; One Term for the Presi- 
dency; the Veto Power, and any other matter which they shall respectively 
deem pertinent.’ 


The newspapers of the period were openly partisan. 
Some allowance should therefore be made for partisanship 
when a Democratic editor accuses a Whig speaker of dealing 
only in generalities. Thus was A. G. Minor of Jefferson City 
once criticized. 


He opened his speech with a flowery declamation . . . He then went 
on for quantity—he descanted largely upon the extravagance of the 
administration . . . It was one of those stereotyped editions of Whig 
oratory, you may hear at any time and place where a number of Whigs are 
congregated together . . . Thus he trudged along through a two hours and 
a half speech, and left us as wise as we were when we commenced . . .” 


The extreme length of political orations would seem to 
indicate patience and long-suffering on the part of citizens, 
although their perseverance was apparently combined with a 
genuine fondness for speeches and speech-making. An ex- 
amination of speeches delivered on the political occasion in- 
dicates that a two-hour speech was not unusual, and talks of 
even greater length are not infrequently mentioned. Thomas 
Hart Benton spoke for two hours and a half in St. Louis on 
June 21, 1856. When the Whigs organized a Clay club in 
Linn county on March 30, 1844, John U. Parsons made “a 
thrilling speech’’ of two hours’ length.* Judge Charles H. 
Allen, the independent candidate for governor, spoke for 
two hours and a half in Fayette on June 4, 1844.% The 
Canton newspaper published an account of a meeting in 


1 Missouri Whig (Palmyra), September 25, 1844, p. 2. 

22 Missouri Register (Boonville), July 16, 1840, p. 2. 
%Daily Jefferson Inquirer (Jefferson City), June 22, 1856, p. 2. 
*%4Boon's Lick Times, April 6, 1844, p. 2. 
*Tbid., June 8, 1844, p. 2. 
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Edina at which E. V. Wilson, Know-Nothing candidate for 
the legislature, spoke for three hours.” 


Political speakers frequently made very bitter and per- 
sonal attacks on their opponents. Benton, for example, re- 
ferred to those who opposed him as “‘wolves,”’ “‘polecats,’’ and 
“rottons.”27_ T. L. Price and J. M. Richardson spoke in 
Harrisonville in June 1856, and a Jefferson City newspaper 
carried the following account: 


They walked into the affection of Anti-Bentonism and Americanism 
with a vengeance, making the wool fly in great big dabs—and oh, cracky! 
how they did jaw-hawk and limb-skin Perce[sic] and Co., is a sin to Moses. 
Not endorsing all they said by a long jump; nevertheless, they told a great 
many truths, which will be found hard to refute, by either side of their 
opponents.?& 


Many speeches were quoted in full in the newspapers. 
However, no single speech could be called typical, since each 
contained individual characteristics. By way of concluding 
the discussion of the political occasion, the following excerpt 
from a political speech is quoted. It tends to illustrate, per- 
haps, the exaggerated idea of eloquence which may have been 
in the minds of some of the speakers. The speech was printed 
in the Liberty Weekly Tribune, and the editor stated that the 
“subjoined eloquent, grand, lofty and stupendous effort’ had 
been made by a promising young genius who had announced 
himself as a candidate for Congress from Missouri. 


The time is critical, bloods goin to be poured out like soap-suds outen 
a wash-tub, and every man that’s got a soul as big as the white of a nigger’s 
eye’ll be ready to fight bleed and die, of hiscountry? Them’s the times— 
you want men in the councils of the nation that you can depend on— 
That’sme! Elect me to Congrisand I'll stick to you through thick and thin 
like a lean stick to a nigger’s shin! I’m not goin to make a electioneerin 
speech. I’dscorntheact. You know me; I’ve been foched up among ye, 
already on the wings of top-loftical imagination I fancy I see you marchin 
up to the polls in solid phalanx and with a shout that makes the earth ring, 


“hurrah for Jim——,’’ come down on my opponent like a thousand of 
brick on a rotton punkin.?® 


% North East Reporter (Canton), May 15, 1856, p. 2. 
27Democrat Banner, October 29, 1849, p. 2. 

Daily Jefferson Inquirer, June 13, 1856, p. 2. 

27 iberty Weekly Tribune, April 21, 1854, p. 1. 
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The political issues discussed in Missouri between 1840 
and 1860 were sometimes national and sometimes local. 
Regardless of the issue, however, the political speaker found 
little difficulty in speaking for two hours, and if he were 
able to heap abuse on his opponent, he added to his own reputa- 
tion and prestige. A period of vigorous men naturally pro- 
duced vigorous and at times bitter speeches, but the larsh 
invective was not entirely confined to the field of politics. 
The State legislature was often the scene of heated debates. 


THE LEGISLATIVE OCCASION 


The meetings of legislative bodies have always produced 
speeches, and the biennial meeting of Missouri’s legislature in 
Jefferson City has certainly been no exception. The State 
assembly provided an opportunity for action on all public 
questions, and the problems were “‘ably and eloquently”’ dis- 
cussed by the people’s representatives. The fact that more 
than 100 experienced speakers met once every two years in 
sessions lasting for about three months and the fact that 
problems of vital importance were constantly up for con- 
sideration would evidence the importance of the legislative 
occasion in public speaking in Missouri between 1840 and 
1860. 

A letter to the Glasgow paper in January 1855, indicates 
that even at this early date there was some complaint of the 
ineptitude of State legislators: 


The General Assembly have done nothing this week but sit in Joint 
Session and listen to long speeches . . .*° 


On the other hand, some one was usually ready to de- 
fend the legislature. Then, as now, the “ins” were always 
subject to stinging criticisms from the ‘‘outs.”’ 

In the course of the ninety odd days which usually con- 
stituted a legislative session, many speeches were delivered. 
The 140 members of the general assembly in 1842-1843, for 
example, had been elected after appearing on public platforms 
in various parts of the State; they had no intention of re- 
maining silent.** The Jefferson Inquirer attempted to give 





Glasgow Weekly Times, February 8, 1855, p. 2. 
Jefferson Inquirer, February 2, 1843, p. 4. 
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a very complete account of the proceedings, both of the house 
and the senate, and an examination of this paper will show 
that the editor was rather thorough.” Newspapers located in 
towns at some distance from Jefferson City gave much briefer 
accounts of legislative proceedings, usually confining the 
report to two or three columns. Apparently no attempt was 
made to report speeches exactly as they were given, for the 
main desire seems to have been to give a general summary of 
a speaker’s remarks. But even accounts in papers that were 
somewhat removed from Jefferson City indicate that the 
general assembly provided the occasion for some very heated 
debates. The Glasgow paper gave a brief account of a debate 
on the slavery question that took place in the legislature on 
January 10, 1855. 


During the balloting this evening Mr. Stewart, of Buchanan, by leave 
of the joint session, made a speech in which he took especial delight in 
walking into Col. Benton, and his friends in the General Assembly, upon 
the Slavery, or “power question,”’ and indicated pretty c'early that a 
goodly portion of his discourse was intended for Mr. Blair, who got leave 
to reply, in which he literally flayed Stewart, for presuming to question the 
devotion of men born and raised in Slave States, to the institutions of the 
South, when he (Stewart) was from the North. Mr. Blair preferred that 
the State should be unrepresented . . . as had been the case, and would 
be again, if Mr. Atchison were re-elected to the U. S. Senate. 

Mr. Medly, of Cole, replied to Mr. Blair at some length—abusing Col. 
Benton, without measure . . .¥ 


Between 1840 and 1860, the State legislators discussed 
practically all questions of importance in Missouri. On 
February 7, 1859, speeches were made on the homestead ques- 
tion.*4 There was a debate in the State legislature on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1859, between Christian Kribben from St. Louis and 
William H. Letcher of Saline on a bill to allow the county 
court of Cape Girardeau to permit the sale of liquor on 
Sunday.® On February 22, 1859, Robert Wilson made a 
long speech on a bill to protect the credit of the State. In 

Jefferson Inquirer, January 5, 1843, pp. 1-3. For further evidence, see 
succeeding issues. 

%Glasgow Weekly Times, January 18, 1855, p. 2. 

“I bid., February 10, 1859, p. 3. 


%Tbid., February 24, 1859, p. 1. 
*%*Tbid., March 3, 1859, p. 3. 
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January 1845, William V. N. Bay from Franklin county 
addressed the legislature in favor of the annexation of Texas.*’ 
A resolution to appropriate $50 to illuminate the State capitol 
on the anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans was the sub- 
ject for a speech on January 4, 1841.** Dr. Woodson J. 
Moss of Clay county made a speech on February 7, 1843, 
on the bill proposing that members of Congress be elected on 
a general ticket.** These are only a few of the questions 
that became speech subjects in Missouri’s legislature between 
1840 and 1860. 


The following excerpt was taken from a speech which was 
delivered in the Missouri legislature in January 1859. The 
speaker, John E. Pitt from Platte, had introduced a bill to 
authorize the printing and posting of 100 bills announcing the 
celebration on the anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans 
on January 8. Following a motion by Shelton S. Abney of 
Morgan to lay the bill on the table, Pitt made this speech 
which was quoted in several Missouri newspapers. 


Gentlemen keep continually talking about economy. I, myself, do 
not believe in tying the public purse with cobweb strings, but when re- 
trenchment comes in contact with patriotism, it assumes the form of 
“‘smallness.’’ Such economy is like that of old skinflint, who had a pair of 
boots made for his little boy, without soles, that they might last longer. 
(Laughter.) I reverence ‘‘the day we celebrate.” It is fraught with 
reminiscences the most cheering; it brings to mind one of the grandest 
events ever recorded in letters of living fire upon the walls of the temple of 
time by the god of war! On such occasions we should rise above party lines 
and political distinctions. I never fought under the banner of ‘“‘old 
Hickory,” but, ‘‘by the eternal” I wish I had. (Laughter and applause.) 
If the old war-horse was here now he would not know his own children from 
the side of Joseph’s coat of many colors—Whigs, Know-Nothings, Demo- 
crats, hard, soft, boiled, scrambled and fried Lincolnites, Douglasites, and 
blather-skites! I belong to no party; I am free, unbridled, in the political 
pasture. Like a bob-tailed bull in fly time, I charge around in the high 
grass and fight my own flies. (Great laughter.) Gentlemen, let us show 
our liberality on patriotic occasions. Why, some men have no more 
patriotism than you could stuff through the eye of a knitting needle. Let 
us not squeeze five cents till the eagle on it squeals like a locomotive or an 
old maid. Let us print the bills and inform the public that we are as full 
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of patriotism as are the Illinois swamps of tad poles. I don’t believe in 
doing things by halves. Permit me, Mr. Speaker, to make a poetical 
quotation from one of our noblest authors. ‘‘I love to see the grass among 


the red May roses, I love to see an old gray horse, for when he goes, he 
goeses.”” (Convulsive laughter.)*° 


Although the extract could hardly be called typical of 
legislative speeches, it does throw some light on a form of 
eloquence that was appreciated. 


THE JUDICIAL OCCASION 


Court sessions have likewise provided occasions for ex- 
tensive public speaking. Although speeches of lawyers were 
scantily treated in the newspapers of the period, they were 
not without importance. 


When Didimus B. Burr was convicted in Jefferson City 
in May 1842 on the charge of killing his wife by feeding her 
ground glass, there was very little reference to the speech 
situation which must have existed. The seven-day trial was 
held in the circuit court which convened in Jefferson City, 
and the local editor reported that there was ‘‘no hurry, no 
unusual excitement, or no improper restraint placed on the 
conduct of the case.’’ Instead of discussing the speeches, the 
editor simply stated that the attorneys ‘‘discharged their 
duties with great skill and ability.’ 


The newspapers gave a more complete account of the trial 
of the Indian Waupautuck who was tried in the United States 
circuit court in St. Louis on the charge of manslaughter. A 
number of Indian witnesses appeared on the stand, and it 
was said they gave a very creditable performance. 


In August 1849, John S. Wise was tried in Palmyra for 
the murder of Thomas B. Hart. The editor of a Louisiana 
paper stated on August 27, 1849, that the trial had been in 
progress for twelve days and was not yet concluded. The 
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delay was due to ‘“‘the indisposition of one of the Justices.’’” 
Apparently, there was an abundance of lawyers and speeches. 


The prosecution is conducted by Messrs. Lamb, (circuit attorney) 
Pratt, Redd, Richmond, and Blannerhassett; the defense by Messrs. 
Anderson, Glover and Campbell. The evidence was concluded on Wednes- 
day last, and the prosecution commenced by Mr. Redd in a speech of two 
hours. It was understood that Mr. Blannerhassett would close, on the part 
of the prosecution, after the rest of the lawyers were through.* 


Since the very nature of courtroom procedure always calls 
for argument and speeches, the judicial occasion might well 
be labeled a universal occasion for speech-making. When the 
courts were in session in Missouri between 1840 and 1860, 
the lawyers made numerous and lengthy speeches. Although 
little attention is given in the newspapers to this phase of 
public speaking in Missouri, it should and will hold a rather 
prominent place in the history of oratory. 


THE RELIGIOUS OCCASION 


Preaching was such a common occurrence that notices 
of preaching were not always carried in the newspapers. A 
sufficient number of such accounts appeared, however, to 
warrant the conclusion that religion furnished the occasion 
for a great number of speeches. The people took their 
religion seriously; when the preacher spoke of “hell and 
damnation,” the people listened attentively. 


Regular services were apparently held every Sunday in 
the church, or ‘‘meeting house”’ as it was usually called, and 
if the speaker was a traveling minister, he would usually 
receive some mention in the local paper. In like manner, 
services held at the courthouse or the schoolhouse received 
attention, indicating, perhaps, that the town or community 
had no regular meeting house, and that church services were 
unusual. The protracted meeting and the camp meeting, 
offering excellent opportunities for the pulpit orators, received 
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a more thorough treatment. Accounts such as the following 
appear frequently in the newspapers of the period. 


We understand that Rev. Wm. Ketron of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, recently closed an interesting meeting on Gee’s Creek, some 
8 or 10 miles west of Trenton, at which there were some thirty odd addi- 
tions. Mr. Ketron is an interesting preacher and only needs to be heard 

. . to be loved and reverenced.“ 


There was an abundance of preaching at some of these 
revivals. There were five preachers at a meeting held in 
Huntsville in May 1852.“ 

Camp meetings were held throughout the State, and many 
people had no other contact with religion. The meetings were 
usually held in a grove near a spring, and citizens came with 
their families from great distances and camped on the grounds 
for the duration of the meeting. They frequently used quilts 
and blankets for tents. The benches, made from sawed slabs, 
were arranged in rows with aisles between in front of the plat- 
form on which the preacher stood. Such a camp meeting 
was usually held in the latter part of July or August after the 
corn was laid by and the other crops were out of the way, and 
when the weather permitted they often lasted for several 
weeks.“ 

These meetings were not always peaceful and evidently 
the pulpit orators did not always speak under the most 
favorable conditions. Just over the hill was “the devil’s 
camp ground,’ where watermelons, liquor, and other products 
were sometimes sold.” In one instance, a band of “lewd 
fellows of the baser sort’’ attempted to break up a camp 
meeting.**® At another time, a meeting was completely broken 
up by a dog fight.” 

Most churches in Missouri during the period held annual 
conferences which provided additional occasions for speeches. 
The church conference, however, was not as exciting or as 
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significant as the religious debate. These religious debates in- 
dicate a tendency toward tolerance and reveal an interest in 
theological subjects on the part of the people of Missouri. 
A letter dated January 22, 1844, and addressed to the editor 
of the Boon’s Lick Times described a religious debate held in 
Boonville. The correspondent concluded that more atten- 
tion was given to personal attacks than to logical argument. 
His comment was: 


It is a fact well established that Theological discussions are rarely 
beneficial—tending to a spirit of fanaticism, intolerance and religious 
excesses, destructive to the best interests of society. Just so with our little 
community, the eftect of a discussion between Messrs. Coyner and Marvin, 
in which the former and his co-adjutant, for lack of argument, indulge in 
the most ungenerous reflections or imputations.®° 


The newspapers did not discuss the sermons and only 
occasionally mentioned the text. The text, however, pro- 
vided no clue to the content of the sermon. 


Walter B. Stevens quotes Judge Fagg’s description of a 
church service the latter attended in Pike county. The 
account seems to be a fairly accurate picture of the religious 
occasion for speech-making which existed in the churches of 
Missouri between 1840 and 1860. 


The preacher was an old intimate friend of almost every man, woman, 
and child in the audience. There was no speculation or inquiry in their 
minds as to his sincerity . . . it was evident from his appearance that he 
had a will-power sufficient to hold his followers in due subordination and to 
run things generally to suit himself. His text I do not remember, but 
the subject was Noah’s Ark as a type of Christ. The picture would be 
incomplete without mentioning the figure and deportment of an elderly 
colored lady who took her position at the side of the pulpit and remained 
standing to the end of the sermon. She went through a sort of pantomine 
performance, swaying her body backwards and forwards, clapping her 
hands and occasionally responding audibly to the sentiments of the preacher. 
The Ark with all its appointments and equipments was described as the 
speaker was enabled to do from the Bible account of it. The flood with 
its terrible consequences to the inhabitants . . . was pictured in all the 
exaggerated colors of which he was capable; but the climax was reached 
when he came to a delineation of the character of the faithful servant of 
God who had labored for more than a hundred years in executing the com- 
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mands that had been given him . . . There was an unmistakable thread 
of Calvinism that ran through the entire discourse, but the peroration 
pushed the principles of . . . election to its utmost limit. The preacher 
said that ‘during all the long and weary years that Noah was building the 
Ark, he was faithfully attending to his own business. He wasn’t like one 
of these Methodist preachers with his saddlebags on his arm going around 
the country inviting everybody to come into the Ark. There wasa certain 
few to be saved and all the rest to be damned.” Bringing her hands 
together with great force, the old Negro woman exclaimed, ‘“‘Thank God 
for dat!’ 


The early preachers in Missouri were just as vigorous and 
uncompromising as the political speakers. Stevens tells the 
story of a plain-spoken Missouri parson who was called when 
a young man of the Ozarks was bitten by a rattlesnake. 
The story goes that the parson offered the following prayer: 


We thank Thee, Almighty God, for Thy watchful care over us and for 
Thy goodness and tender mercy, and especially we thank Thee for rattle- 
snakes. Thou hast sent one to bite John Weaver. We pray Thee to send 
one to bite Jim, one to bite Henry, one to bite Sam, one to bite Bill; 
and we pray Thee to send the biggest kind of a rattlesnake to bite the old 
man, for nothing but rattlesnakes will ever bring the Weaver family to 
repentance. There are others in Missouri just as bad as the Weavers. 
We pray Thee to stir up Missouri, and, if nothing else will bring the people 
to repentance, we pray Thee to shower down more rattlesnakes. Amen! 


Stevens calls the prayer an Ozark tradition and although 
it may never have been spoken, the very fact that it existed 
as a tradition seems to indicate that the ministers spoke 
their minds boldly and plainly. 


Because of limited information, it is difficult to draw 
many conclusions in regard to the sermons of the period. 
Apparently they were militant and frequently somewhat 
verbose. A simple and hardy people, Missourians were 
amenable to fear. Realizing that pathetic proof would carry 
considerable weight in the minds of their listeners, preachers 
emphasized “hell and damnation,” ‘fire and brimstone,’’ and 
frequently spoke of a ‘‘world without end.’’ Appealing to the 
basic and simple motives of the people and constructing their 
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sermons with a view toward persuasion and conviction, the 
pulpit orators were able to exercise an influence of no small 
importance. 


THE TEMPERANCE OCCASION 


Temperance was a popular cause in Missouri between 
1840 and 1860, and consequently temperance meetings were 
quite common. Some towns had regular meetings every week. 
When the Sons of Temperance organized a division in Louisiana 
in May 1847, an agreement was made to meet every Friday 
evening. Newspaper notices reveal, however, that if a 
permanent temperance organization existed in a town, its 
meetings were usually monthly affairs. 

Temperance meetings were often held in the churches, 
and the speakers were frequently ministers. In or ~ instance, 
the Sons of Temperance appealed to the pastors in a particular 
neighborhood to bring the question of total abstinence before 
their congregations. The same account mentioned that the 
initiatory fee to the Sons of Temperance was $5.* 

Five speakers addressed a temperance meeting held in 
Fayette in March 1843. In recognition of the success of the 
ladies in getting citizens to sign a temperance pledge, a 
resolution was passed congratulating the ‘weaker sex.’’® 
Women seemed to take a vital interest in the cause and one 
meeting became the occasion for a speech from a lady, one 
of the very few mentioned in the newspapers. In giving an 
account of the incident, one editor was a trifle vague: 

At a ladies’ temperance meeting held somewhere, not long since, one 
of the members remarked that the temperance cause had been a blessing to 
her; ‘‘for,’”’ added she ‘‘I slept with a barrel rum|[sic] for ten years; but now,” 
she continued her eyes brightening, ‘‘since my husband signed the pledge, 


I have a man to sleep with—thank God.”” Then all the spinsters laid their 
hand on their hearts, and said Amen!® 


The temperance speakers painted horrible pictures and 
appealed continually to the emotions. The Reverend Mr. 
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Slocum once gave a lecture in which he illustrated with en- 
gravings the “‘awful effects of alcohol on the human stomach.”®? 
With the characteristic high-flown oratory of temperance 
lecturers, Isaac Campbell made a passionate plea to his 
fellow-students at Monticello in March 1843. 


Oh, my young friends, if I could employ, at this moment, the electric 
eloquence of a Summerfield, or the unrivalled pencil of a West, I would 
freely give all those powers to excite your early prejudices against the 
baneful effects of intemperance. Shun, O shun, a grocery as you would a 
den of scorpions. Rather prefer to snuff the pestilential vapors that carry 
in them contagion of death, than inhale for a single moment the damning 
atmosphere of a fool, polluted dram shop.*8 


When the people began to discuss the temperance 
problem, the speeches became more diffuse. Embellishing 
their remarks with all the skill at their command, the tem- 
perance lecturers created a number of speeches that fairly 
abound with ‘‘purple patches.”’ 


THE PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT OCCASION 


Between 1840 and 1860, a number of speech occasions 
existed which may have been peculiar to the period. In the 
years preceding the Civil war, the people began to realize 
that the country could not continue to grow and expand 
without improving the means of transportation. Consequently 
numerous road meetings were held throughout the State and 
these meetings were usually the occasions for many speeches. 
Perhaps the greatest number of speeches on the subject of 
transportation were delivered at railroad meetings. 

The railroads by 1850 were regarded as a matter of vital 
importance in Missouri. When in 1851 the legislature passed 
a law granting aid to the Hannibal and St. Joseph and the 
Pacific railroads, a wave of enthusiasm swept the State. 
Citizens in various localities gathered to discuss the best 
means for encouraging the building of these railroads. Petty 
rivalries sprang up between small towns, and all of this 
rivalry, enthusiasm, and speculation found an outlet in the 
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public meeting. More than seventy-five such meetings were 
reported in the newspapers which were read in this study, and 
such a figure by no means represents the total number of 
meetings held. That the railroad meeting was often the 
occasion for speeches is revealed by the following account, 
which was fairly typical of accounts found in the papers. 

The meeting was then very ably and eloquently addressed by Col. 


Doniphan in a speech of about half an hour. He was followed by speeches 


from Judge Thompson, William H. Lane, J. H. Moss, Dr. Garlichs, and 
Dr. Morton. 


This meeting was held in Liberty, and the citizens present 
passed resolutions in favor of the proposed railroad. News- 
papers carried brief accounts of railroad meetings, not always 
mentioning the place in which they were held, but the apparent 
uniformity of the meetings and the lack of excitement which 
seemed to characterize them, does not detract from their 
importance as speech occasions in Missouri between 1840 
and 1860. 

In the latter part of 1846, there was some agitation for 
river transportation in southwest Missouri, and the improve- 
ment of the Osage and White rivers was proposed. Several 
towns held meetings and passed resolutions favoring the 
project, but no speeches were mentioned in the newspaper 
accounts. Occasionally, the citizens agitated for a more 
extensive cultivation of tobacco and hemp, and they inevitably 
expressed their sentiments in a public meeting. Regardless 
of the purpose of the meeting, whether it was to promote the 
building of a plank road, whether to encourage the improve- 
ment of river transportation, or whether to urge a more 
extensive cultivation of tobacco and hemp, the orators and 
would-be orators of the day were always willing to mount 
the platform and express their views. 


THE EDUCATIONAL LECTURE OCCASION 


The occasions upon which the so-called educational 
lectures were delivered in Missouri may likewise have been 
peculiar to the period studied. Lecturers quite frequently 
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appeared in the Missouri towns between 1840 and 1860 and 
spoke on a variety of subjects. The Columbia Missouri 
Statesman for February 6, 1846, commented “It is a re- 
markable fact that for the last six or eight days no itinerant 
Lecturer, or Showman of any sort has visited our town!!’’ 


In 1849, E. W. Fitzsimons of Dublin made a lecture 
tour of Missouri. He spoke in Hannibal on February 1, 
1849, and the Louisiana paper stated that his subject was 
“the Social, Religious and Political conditions of the Irish 
people, and the causes that defeated their late efforts to 
achieve their independence.”’®® 


The traveling lecturers spoke in any building that was 
available. When Doctor Lardner, a well-known lecturer on 
natural philosophy, was scheduled to speak in St. Louis on 
June 12, 1843, it was announced that he would speak in the 
theater, because it was the only building large enough for his 
“scenic arrangements’’ and illustrations.™ 


The audiences for these lectures differed somewhat from 
those of political meetings. It is likely that only persons 
who had a real desire for knowledge attended the educa- 
tional lectures, for there was often an admission charge. 
The Fulton newspaper in 1857 stated that Dr. J. W. Snowden 
was to deliver a course of lectures on the subject of “Life and 
Health.’ The first lecture was to be free, but the admission 
for the subsequent lectures was 25 cents each, or $1 for the 
course of six. 


Although the educational occasion in Missouri was not 
especially exciting, it reveals an interest on the part of the 
people in educational and philosophical subjects. 


THE CEREMONIAL OCCASION 


Celebrations on July 4, May Day ceremonies, closing 
day exercises, funerals, executions, and lodge meetings in 
Missouri during 1840 and 1860 were speech occasions of 
considerable importance. 
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Not every town had a celebration on July 4, but the 
newspapers reveal that seldom less than 15 or 20 such celebra- 
tions were held’? in Missouri each year. These celebrations 
were usually held in a grove near the town and were often 
well attended. At a picnic held in Syracuse in 1859, the 
crowd was estimated at 4,500.% It was not a day for political 
speeches, but rather political factions united to celebrate the 
occasion. If the celebration was an all-day affair, as it fre- 
quently was, the morning would be spent in visiting. After a 
great feast at noon, the citizens listened to the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence and then focused their attention 
on the orator of the day. Sometimes a great number of toasts 
were drunk which may have added to the enthusiasm and 
excitement of the occasion. 


Nearly 1,000 people attended the all-day celebration 
held in a grove near Fayette on July 4, 1842.“ At a celebra- 
tion in Trenton on the same day speeches were made by 
Jewett Norriss, George H. Hubbell, and Doctor Thomas J. 
Todd. More than 100 ladies were present in Trenton, and 
the local paper reported that the occasion ‘‘passed off har- 
moniously”’ and in the proper spirit. 


An excerpt from a speech delivered by John B. Hender- 
son at Smith’s spring on July 4, 1847, indicates the theme 
pervading the Fourth of July celebrations. 


Though all former governments have fallen and yielded to the cor- 
roding influences of time, and shared the fate of all other human concerns, 
yet there are principles, firm as the unchangeable rocks of Adamant, upon 
which the fabric of government will stand, until human affairs shall have 
ceased and Heaven’s Messiah shall fill the throne of peace. These prin- 
ciples are founded upon the equality of mankind, upon truth, reason and 
justice; and the government whose foundations rest upon these, and whose 
strength is dependent upon the free will of a virtuous people, will only fail 
when time shall grow hoary with age, and nature herself shall decay.” 


May Day celebrations usually provided speech occasions. 
It was at such a celebration at Monticello seminary near 
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Fayette that Josiah Fisk gained for himself a great reputa- 
tion as an orator. His peroration appears to be typical of the 
ceremonial speeches of the period: 


If you will follow the precepts and examples of your pious instructor, 
you will be possessed of the priceless pearl of pure religion which will win 
for yourself a crown of immortal glory at the right hand of God; not in the 
lunar but in the celestial world. An immortal crown which no lightning 
can scathe—no Summer’s Sun can scorch—no blightening blasts of fall 
or winter winds can wither. A crown that will render your existence one 
continued May day of happiness, and which will continue undimmed and 
untarnished long, long after the corroding tooth of time shall have ob- 
literated and destroyed all earthly crowns.®” 


The last of day of school provided the occasion for speeches 
and ceremony. These closing day exercises, as they were 
called, were held in conjunction with the examination which 
the students had to take publicly. On some occasions, the 
local Demosthenes commemorated the day; at other times 
the students delivered orations. 


The pulpit orators gave speeches of tribute at funerals. 
If times were dull and no one had died recently, the citizens 
often conducted funeral services for a national hero or states- 
man who had died in a distant state. When President Harri- 
son died in 1841, various towns in Missouri held funeral 
services in his honor. In Boonville, for example, on May 
14, 1841, a procession marched to a grove near the river, 
where a temporary pulpit had been prepared, and where a 
Mr. Jaynes preached a ‘‘very interesting sermon.’’® 

Even lynching, a not infrequent occurrence during the 
period, provided an interesting and exciting occasion for 
speeches. When a mob lynched a man named Ray in Morgan 
county in 1856, a preacher harangued the mob before the 
hanging. The local paper failed to state whether the minister 
favored or opposed the mob action. The prisoner, given 
thirty minutes in which to address the crowd of 250 or 300 
people, spoke for twenty minutes and spent the remaining 
ten minutes in prayer.®® A justice of the peace gave “an 
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exciting address when three Negroes were lynched in Marshall 
in 1859. It may have been the address which moved the mob 
to action, for one Negro was immediately burned, and the 
other two were hanged.”° 


Lodge meetings and celebrations, always accompanied by 
considerable ceremony, also occasioned numerous speeches 
between 1840 and 1860. The plan of the meeting usually 
called for a procession which was inevitably followed by an 
oration. 


The speeches made on these ceremonial occasions were 
seemingly florid with many high-sounding phrases and 
“‘purple patches.’’ If the remarks of the speakers were too 
highly embellished to meet with favor today, it should be re- 
membered that they were not usually intended to persuade 
—perhaps not even intended to inform, but merely to com- 
memorate a particular occasion. 


THE DEBATE AND POLEMIC OCCASION 


Another speech-making occasion especially popular in 
Missouri was provided by debating and polemic societies. 
Organized partially to provide experience and training in 
public speaking but mainly to create an opportunity for the 
free discussion of public questions, these societies were in 
continuous operation between 1840 and 1860. The people 
thought highly of the lyceums. The following editorial 
appeared in the Springfield paper in 1845. 


In Hannibal they have a Lyceum recently incorporated. Every town 
should have some such institution, and conduct it with energy and en- 
lightened public spirit. It may lead to much intellectual improvement, 
prevent the formation of bad habits and associations, and be the means of 
avoiding moral degradation. 

Success to all institutions to improve the minds and morals of the 
people.” 


The procedure that prevailed in the lyceum was not 
standardized, although the general motive seems to have been 
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the fostering of public discussion. At some meetings the 
members would have a debate; on other occasions, they would 
listen to a lecture. The order of business of the Columbia 
lyceum called for both a lecture and a debate. 

Meeting once a week or once every two weeks at a church, 
courthouse, or schoolhouse, the lyceums and debate societies 
provided an opportunity for the discussion of a wide variety 
of questions. On February 5, 1848, for example, the Louisiana 
lyceum discussed the question, ‘‘Resolved that the British 
Government was justifiable in her course towards Napoleon 
Bonaparte.” On February 17, 1848, the question was 
“Resolved that Charles the 1st of England, was justifiable 
in signing the death Warrant of the Earl of Strafford.’’” 

During the following autumn, the members of the 
Louisiana lyceum manifested an interest in national affairs, 
for on November 18, 1848, the question for discussion was 
“Ought Congress to prohibit slavery from all territory now 
free.”""* Two weeks later, the problem was ‘‘Resolved that 
the Government of the U. S. ought to prohibit the changing 
of any American Government, or the establishing of any of a 
Monarchical form by European Monarchists on the Continent 
of America.””* On December 26, 1848, they discussed the 
question, ‘‘Resolved that schools for the benefit of all should 
be supported by a property tax.’’”6 

In the eariy part of 1849, the questions discussed by this 
lyceum became more philosophical. Such subjects as “Is 
mind material?” and ‘Resolved that the will of man is free, 
a self-controlling principle’? were exemplary. 

The questions that came before the Louisiana lyceum were 
typical of those discussed in the various debating societies 
and lyceums throughout the State. If the questions discussed 
were not always related to matters of vital importance 
their discussion nevertheless provided an opportunity for 
experience and practice in public speaking. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE MISSOURI SPEAKER 


For the most part, the speakers who were appearing on 
the various platforms in Missouri were not national figures. 
They were known only in their particular community, or in a 
few instances, in their State. In histories of the period, they 
have received little or no attention. From the standpoint of 
the history of public speaking, however, they were important. 
There were, of course, a few men of some prominence speak- 
ing in Missouri between 1840 and 1860, and typical of the 
more prominent was Thomas Hart Benton. 


No survey of Missouri’s public speaking would be com- 
plete without at least a brief mention of Benton, the Mis- 
sourian who approached Webster, Clay, and Calhoun in 
national fame and reputation. Missouri’s greatest states- 
man, Benton served as a United States senator from 1821 
to 1851. He was a typical Missourian. His force, his vigor, 
his use of bitter invective, his fearlessness, his long speeches, 
his general demeanor while on the platform—all combined 
to make him a truly representative speaker of the period 
from 1840 to 1860. Conclusions in regard to Benton drawn 
from a survey of the newspapers of the period would be ex- 
tremely hazardous. Some newspapers praised him highly, 
while others painted him as one of the blackest villains in 
history. 


It is difficult to determine whether Benton was a popular 
speaker in Missouri. When he spoke in St. Joseph on July 
21, 1856, a pro-Benton paper reported that 5,000 people 
turned out to hear him speak and greeted him with music and 
the firing of cannon.7* When he spoke in Palmyra on October 
27, 1849, however, an anti-Benton newspaper reported that 
‘“‘no person went near to welcome his approach.’’”® In spite 
of conflicting evidence, it does appear to be fairly certain 
that Benton attracted large crowds, although as William M. 
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Meigs suggests, the people may have come to hear him as a 
famous man, and not because of his charms of oratory.*° 
Benton made numerous public appearances in Missouri. 
When he made his famous ‘‘appeal” from the Jackson resolu- 
tions in 1849, he spoke in the majority of the towns of the 
State. During a part of his tour, he spoke every day. As 
a candidate for governor in 1856, he carried on an extensive 
campaign. In June of that year, he was forced to insert a 
card in a Jefferson City newspaper announcing that he would 
be unable to meet all of the requests for speeches he had re- 
ceived.*? Two local groups showed their favor of him by 
nominating him as their choice for the nation’s presidency.® 
Benton had physical traits which commanded attention 
and which he used while speaking to the best advantage. 


He was a large man, about six feet tall, and very robust and muscular. 
Stately in movement, with a very large head, the strongest features and 
fine physique, no one could see him without feeling that here was a man 
far above the ordinary, and visitors in the Senate constantly asked who 
that particular member was.* 


Probably the best known characteristic of Benton was 
his egotism, and stories dealing with the conceit and egotism 
of Missouri’s senator are innumerable. Meigs, for example, 
recorded that Benton never permitted himself to be introduced 
to a Missouri audience, maintaining that ‘‘Missourians know 
Benton.” Colonel Switzler stated that Benton’s manner and 
methods as a speaker were so dramatic and dictatorial that 
“the marvel is they were tolerated at all.”** A speech he 
delivered at Ste. Genevieve on November 5, 1849, reveals 
his habit of referring to himself in the third person as ‘‘Benton.”’ 


The softs, rottons and nullifiers have the shameless hardihood, to 
accuse Ben-ton of abolitionism! Benton, who lost not less than six 
thousand dollars to settle the Missouri compromise in times past! . . . The 
Southerners are the real abolitionists, the abolitionists of the whole Union. 





80Meigs, William M., The Life of Thomas Hart Benton, p. 458. 

81 Democratic Banner, October 22, 1849, p. 2. 

Daily Jefferson Inquirer, June 26, 1856, p. 2. 

Democratic Banner, January 11, 1847, p. 2. Glasgow Weekly Times, 
March 15, 1855, p. 2. 

“Meigs, The Life of Thomas Hart Benton, pp. 436-37. 

Tbid., pp. 456-57. 
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If some of those rotton politicians had planted as many grains of corn, and 
tended their crop, as they have told lies against Benton, they could make 


an independent living, and have no occasion to be hungering after the public 
crib.® 


Coupled with his egotism was a tendency toward violence 
which appeared in many of his speeches. 


His manner was easy, but evinced an egotistical, self-important, 
and consequential feeling. His language was according to the strictist 
rules of gramatical construction, correct—but filled with many low and 


vulgar epithets, which he freely applied to the different members of the 
Democratic party.®? 


An article entitled “Col. Benton’s Slang” appeared on 
November 27, 1849, in the Metropolitan which, although 
partisan, throws a certain light on Benton’s style, and in- 
directly, on the style of other speakers of the period. 


Speaking of the paper that was handed him before he commenced 
speaking, he [Benton] said he had been interrupted in that way before, and 
once by Dr. Hancock, who handed him a paper with questions for him to 
answer. When Dr. HB. handed it to him, “I told him,” said he [Benton], 
“‘to read it, and he stood before me and repeated it just asa school boy would 
repeat his lesson . . . . At Jackson they sent O’Bannon to me with a 
paper, and I told him to hold it till I got through, and he obeyed me; he 
held it three hours and five minutes, and was so badly scared that he forgot 
to give it to me when I was through. He held it tight with both hands 
just like a d—d nigger.” ... 

He was very severe on Gen. English; he denounced him as the ‘‘rot- 
tonest of all the rottons.”” To give his exact language: 

“Tom English wants Benton’s seat in the Senate. Now, he would 
look well in it; men would come into the Senate and pointing to the seat, 
would exclaim, ‘What thing is that in Benton's seat?’—When I kill him 
next dog-days, I won’t leave so much as a grease spot; there won’t be any- 
thing left of him but a little wet place.” 


Benton played an interesting and important role in 
Missouri’s history in the 1840s and 1850s. That he was the 
greatest or most outstanding speaker in Missouri is not main- 
tained; that he received more attention and comment than 
any other speaker of the period is obvious from an examina- 
tion of the newspapers. 


* Jefferson Inquirer, November 24, 1849, p. 2. 
87Democratic Banner, October 29, 1849, p. 2. 
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SUMMARY 


The background of public speaking in Missouri between 
1840 and 1860 has been organized around the various occasions 
that brought men to the platform. As might be expected, the 
political occasion seems to have been the most important or 
at least the most frequent. The Whigs, Democrats, Loco- 
Focos, Bentons, and anti-Bentons all held meetings in which 
men were given an opportunity to air their opinions. On 
some occasions, joint meetings were held, and representatives 
from different parties voiced their views, indulging at times 
in heated debates. 


The political, judicial, and legislative occasions have 
always produced such a number of speeches that they might 
be labeled universal. Treatment has also been given here to 
the importance of the religious and ceremonial occasions in 
speech-making. The conclusion that people were fond of 
speeches is indeed inevitable. They even went so far as to 
create occasions for speech-making. 
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ST. LOUIS AND THE GREAT WHISKY RING 


BY LUCIUS E. GUESE! 


The ‘whisky ring’ through the illegal and grossly dis- 
honest activities of its organizers grew from a frail and anemic 
beginning to take its place in history among the major scandals 
in the orgy of political corruption following the Civil war. 
The levying of the first excise duty on spirits by Congress in 
1791 marked the inception of fraud and the evasion of whisky 
taxes. Distillers were first encouraged to avoid payment of 
the whisky tax when Congress at the outbreak of the Civil 
war increased the specific duties on spirits and imposed 
heavy additional taxes in the form of licenses. 


During the latter part of the Johnson administration, 
the public began to suspect that ‘‘rings’’ were active in 
evading payment of the whisky tax in St. Louis and several 
of the larger cities.2 To most people, however, this was a 
negligible matter and it failed to attract the attention of the 
reform element. Other affairs of the administration caught 
the spotlight, and the corruption in the revenue office was 
out of the public eye until brought to light by the scandals 
of the Grant administration. 


With the election of Grant in 1868, organized fraud 
began to take form. This was greatly increased by the general 
removal and replacement of revenue officials at the outset of 
Grant’s first administration. These jobs were considered 
“political plums” to be given to friends and to be used as a 
means of strengthening party machinery. As a result of the 
utter disregard for qualification, several men with little 
ability were placed in the responsible position of revenue 
collector—pledged only to the support and organization of 

'LUCIUS E. GUESE, a native of Missouri, is a teacher in the Hancock junior 
high school, St. Louis county, Missouri. He received his A.B. and B.S. degrees 
from the Southeast Missouri State Teachers college, Cape Girardeau, in 1938 
and his M.A. degree from Oklahoma agricultural and mechanical college where 
he was graduate assistant teacher in history in 1938-1939. He has done addi- 
tional work at Washington university and the University of California at Los 


Angeles. This article is based on his master’s thesis, The Great Whiskey Ring. 
2Congressional Globe, 40th Cong., 1st Sess., Vol. LX XVII, 1867, p. 779. 
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the Republican party. One of the appointees of this type was 
General John McDonald. 

General McDonald’s service in the Civil war and later 
as a claim agent brought him into contact with many of 
the leaders of the Republican party. His warm personality 
gained the friendship of these men and they asked for his 
appointment as a revenue officer for the government. Recom- 
mendations for the appointment came from Lieutenant 
Governor Edwin O. Stanard, ex-Governor Thomas C. Fletcher, 
and Nathan Cole, mayor of St. Louis. On October 5, 1869, 
McDonald was issued a commission as supervisor of internal 
revenue.® 

A strong faction led by Carl Schurz and Charles D. 
Drake vehemently opposed McDonald’s appointment. In 
addition to Republican leaders, the group included members 
of the Union merchants exchange and leading business men 
of St. Louis. These men received word of McDonald’s com- 
mission October 7 and immediately sent a telegram of protest 
to Secretary of the Treasury George S. Boutwell. A letter 
written to Boutwell on the same day and signed by Carl 
Schurz, David P. Dyer, John W. Noble, and Carman A. 
Newcomb read: 


Sir: We have to-day learned, by the telegrams of our daily papers, 
that John McDonald, of this place has been appointed Supervisor of 
Internal Revenue, and assigned for duty to this district. We beg leave to 
assure you that the reputation of this man, and his associates, are such that 
he can brirg no moral support to the Government in the enforcement of 
the Internal Revenue Laws, and that it is quite certain that his qualifica- 


tions, natural or acquired, are such as render the appointment an unfit 
one to be made. 


We believe that, by his being placed in so important an office, the 


collection of the revenue will be retarded, and the combinations which 
have heretofore existed against the Government will be re-established.‘ 


But letters and telegrams of protest were of no avail. 
On February 14, 1870, McDonald received an order from 
Secretary Boutwell, giving him the Missouri district formerly 


3McDonald, John, Secrets of the Great Whiskey Ring, and Eighteen Months 
in the Penitentiary, pp. 19-25. This book is in some respects inaccurate, but 
the citations made from it have been checked with government documents. 
‘Tbid., p. 26. 
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held by Marr, including Missouri, Arkansas, and the Indian 
territory, with headquarters in St. Louis. McDonald was an 
admiring observer of the Jay Gould and Jim Fisk monopolistic 
forays and had the acumen to extend his operations in the same 
manner. This appointment gave impetus to corrupt organ- 
ization to evade payment of the whisky tax.® 

At the time of McDonald’s appointment, William McKee 
was co-owner of the Missouri Democrat, a strong St. Louis 
newspaper. Nominally a Republican leader in_ politics, 
McKee had fallen out with Grant over the appointment of 
C. W. Ford as district collector of revenue at St. Louis and 
attempted to secure his dismissal. Later when McKee dis- 
covered evidence of fraud on the part of Ford, he used the 
information to his advantage and through threat of exposure 
came to an understanding with Ford. Along with Mc- 
Donald, these men evolved the plan of an organization to 
evade the payment of a government tax on whisky.® 

General McDonald’s influence over the president was 
an important factor in the early success of this organization. 
Because the two senators from Missouri, Carl Schurz and 
Frank P. Blair, were in opposition to the Grant administra- 
tion and because of his personal friendship with the president, 
McDonald was able to secure for McKee and himself control 
of all Federal appointments in the Missouri district. Two 
other men, Conduce G. Magrue and John A. Joyce, Mc- 
Donald’s private secretary, were to play a prominent role 
in the origin of the ring. Magrue was added to the ring be- 
cause of his experience in Cincinnati and other places in 
managing similar projects. His job in St. Louis was to make 
arrangements for the collection of assessments on distillers.’ 

The 70 cents tax on the manufacture of illicit whisky 
was to be divided between the officers and the distillers. 
According to a plan arranged, 35 cents on the gallon of 
illegally manufactured whisky was divided between the dis- 
tiller and the rectifier. The other 35 cents was paid to 
Magrue each Saturday evening. This money was divided 


5Josephson, Matthew, The Politicos, 1865-1896, p. 134. 
®McDonald, Secrets of the Great Whiskey Ring, ‘‘The Grosvenor Letter,”’ 


. 39. 
7St. Louis Republican, January 5, 1876, p. 5. 
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into various packages and distributed among the members 
of the ring. One-fifth of the money went to McDonald, 
one-fifth to Joyce, and one-fifth to Magrue. The remaining 
two-fifths of the amount collected was paid to other members 
of the ring. During the twelve months in which this arrange- 
ment was carried on without interruption from November 
1871 to November 1872, four distilleries were in operation 
and they paid to each of the five members of the ring between 
$45,000 and $60,000.® 


All of the ring’s activities were carried on under the 
pretense of building a slush fund for Grant’s re-election in 
1872. Some of the money did go into the Republican cam- 
paign coffer, but a large part remained in the hands of mem- 
bers of the ring. The vote of 1870 when B. Gratz Brown, 
a Liberal Republican, was elected governor of Missouri 
showed that an extensive effort must be made if Grant were 
to carry the State in 1872. Republican leaders realized that if 
the president were to be re-elected, he must receive the vote 
of the western states. They hoped to accomplish this through 
control of newspapers. 


Through the activity of McDonald, the Herald at St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and McKee’s Missouri Democrat supported 
President Grant. The Herald was won over by attractive 
promises made to the co-owners, Colonel John L. Bittinger 
and Charles B. Wilkinson. The paper was given certain 
Federal patronage and Bittinger was promised a consulship 
to some city in England. Wilkinson received $10,000 as 
settlement of an old claim against the government. In 
addition to these seductive promises, Bittinger was placed 
in a position of becoming a beneficiary of a fund created 
through illicit distilling in St. Joseph.'® 

8House Miscellaneous Documents, No. 186, 44th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 31. 

*The internal revenue office at St. Louis was something of a national center 
for party politics. Faced with a close campaign, a senator would telegraph to 
McDonald's headquarters for new levies upon the distillers, so that a congres- 
sional district would not be “‘lost’’ or so that even a state might be ‘‘saved.”’ 
In 1872, $30,000 was said to have been sent at one time to Indiana by Henry 
T. Blow, United States representative from Missouri from 1863-1867, for use 
in the Republican campaign. McDonald, Secrets of the Great Whiskey Ring, 
p. 51. 

°Tbid., pp. 36-38. 
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Early in 1872 the Missouri Democrat was forced to sale 
under order of the court for dissolution of partnership. On 
March 22 George W. Fishback bought out McKee and 
Daniel M. Houser and a stock company was formed con- 
sisting of Fishback, his brother, Otto H. Hasselman, and 
others. The ring needed a newspaper as an organ to control 
public opinion and McKee needed a paper as a reason for 
continued payments tohim. Accordingly, McKee and Houser 
established the Globe. The ring functioned smoothly and 
McKee was well paid for “appropriate” editorials. For a 
time, he received from the ring over $1,000 a week for the 
use of his newspaper." 


The whisky ring steadily extended its sway by securing 
appointments favorable to it and by placing men on important 
committees in Congress. The organization also maintained a 
lobby which succeeded in having certain bills introduced in 
Congress and in instances passed.'” 


The magnitude of the ring made it practically impossible 
for a distiller to operate honestly. There was not an officer 
in St. Louis before whom an honest distiller could appear and 
get the “crooked” manufacture of whisky stopped. The 
power controlling appointments forced officials to such an 
agreement.'* Distillers were forced to join the ring and pay 
their assessments. Coercion, however, was necessary only 
in rare instances. Most of the distillers paid with little 
objection because of the opportunity for additional profit 
and because members of the ring supposedly used the money 
collected to aid Grant in the presidential election of 1872. 
Once the distillers were in the ring, they were forced to keep 
quiet under threat of being sent to the penitentiary for de- 
frauding the government. When assessments became so 
high that some distillers considered shutting down, they were 
threatened with prosecution. To operate dishonestly seemed 
the only way out. 


'Kelsoe, William A., St. Louis Reference Record, p. 132. 
2 Wells, David A., Practical Economics, p. 225. 
13St. Louis Daily Times, January 29, 1876, pp. 1-2. 
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Colonel William Grosvenor, editor of the Missouri 
Democrat, tells how at the time of the organization of the ring 
certain distillers were forced to join. 


But more than one distiller has told me how he was induced to con- 
tribute, and how, if he objected to fraud, he was forced to choose between 
participation with the Ring or bankruptcy . . . . If distillers, or rectifiers, 
declined to act with the Ring, care was taken, first, to entrap them in some 
apparent or technical violation of the law, which, by pre-arrangement 
among the officials, was detected at once—in some cases, before the dis- 
tillers or rectifiers had time to discover that the “crooked” stuff was on 
their premises. Then their establishments were seized, and they were 
told to see Mr. Ford. When they saw Ford, they were told to go to Con- 
cannon. When they went to Concannon, they were told they could 
arrange by seeing John Leavenworth. When Leavenworth had explained 
matters, they perceived that if they did as he desired them, there would be 
no trouble; if not, they would be prosecuted and convicted for violation of 
law, and bankruptcy would be inevitable.“ 


The ostensible aim of the organization was realized when 
Grant was re-elected in 1872. This greatly weakened the 
ring, and since there was no guise under which to collect 
money it appeared that the organization would disband. 
However, authorities within the ring exerted themselves to 
prevent this. McKee and others realized the opportunity 
for continued graft. A plan was devised for creating a fund to 
support Grant for a third term. 


The organization of the ring improved month by month 
and its position became assured. The leaders who met in 
McKee’s office of the Globe were in constant communication 
with General Orville E. Babcock, the president’s private 
secretary. To avoid detection through letters and telegrams, 
they omitted letterheads, used pseudonyms, and even phrased 
their communications in words which could be used to their 
advantage if intercepted.“ The ring, absolutely fearless of 
exposure, openly boasted that it had a power at Washington 
which could not be resisted or broken. Members spent money 
lavishly. They purchased expensive summer homes and 
rented luxurious suites in the finest hotels for their families. 


M4McDonald, Secrets of the Great Whiskey Ring, pp. 41-42. 
Ibid., pp. 150, 171, 181. 
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Without the slightest attempt at concealment, they bought 
and wore diamonds which official salaries would not justify." 


President Grant attended the fair at St. Louis in October 
1874. When he arrived on the evening of October 5 accom- 
panied by Mrs. Grant and their daughter, Secretary of the 
Navy Adolph E. Borie, and General Babcock, ten old friends 
and Federal officials were at the station to meet and welcome 
the party.'7 Special attention was given the president by 
members of the ring. During the group’s visit in St. Louis, 
they were entertained royally and had the use of one floor of 
the Lindell hotel as guests of General McDonald. The ring 
lavished gifts upon the president who was never able to see 
the impropriety of accepting presents from those who were 
in a position to benefit from his favors. When Grant showed 
pleasure at the performance of a fine team, McDonald gave 
it to him as a present. McDonald and Colonel Joyce also 
purchased a buggy and buggy whip and a gold breastplate 
for each horse on which the president’s name was engraved.!® 


The ring showed even more personal hospitality to Gen- 
eral Babcock. While the president’s secretary was in St. 
Louis, he was the object of the attentions of the most beautiful 
lady in the city, the glamorous Louise Hawkins, also known 
as ‘“‘the Sylph.”” Her charms may be partly inferred from 
McDonald’s description. 


Her form was petite, and yet withal, a plumpness and development 
which made her a being whose tempting, luscious, deliciousness was 
irresistible. Most beautiful of face, with eyes of deepest azure, in whose 
depths the sun-beams seemed to gather and the fires of love from flames of 
flickering contancy, seemed ever and anon to melt into love itself. Her 
hair was like threads of gold and silver blended, and when she loosed her 
locks they fell like the shimmer of sunlight, and quivered like the glamor 
the moon throws on the water. She was the essence of grace, distilled 
from the buds of perfection, and with a tongue on which the oil of vivacity 


W’Ibid., p. 45. 

170f the ten old friends and Federal officials at the station to meet the 
presidential party, four were convicted of complicity in the whisky ring and 
were sent to prison within the following year. Stevens, Walter B., Grant in 
St. Louis, pp. 109-10. 


18McDonald, Secrets of the Great Whiskey Ring, pp. 102-09. 
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and seduction never ceased running; she was, indeed, a sylph and syren, 


whose presence was like the flavor of the poppy mingled with the perfumes 
of araby.!® 


General Babcock also received a large diamond shirt 
stud which weighed nearly four carets and cost $2,400. 
Later when Babcock showed some displeasure over a flaw 
he discovered in the stone, it was replaced by a finer one.2® In 
December 1874, a box of the finest cigars was mailed to Bab- 
cock and inclosed therein was a $1,000 bill to keep every- 
thing “right” in Washington.#! 

Complaints made at Washington to the effect that 
revenue Officials were in collusion with distillers to defraud 
the government of revenue from the whisky tax received little 
attention. In 1874, Jesse B. Woodward, a lawyer in St. Louis, 
wrote John W. Douglass, commissioner of internal revenue in 
Washington, that he had a client who would expose the 
activities of the ring. He had information to prove that the 
quantity of whisky shipped from St. Louis during 1871, 1872, 
and 1873 was fully three times the amount on which taxes 
had been paid in St. Louis. He had figures that indicated 
that the amount of grain purchased by distillers for the 
manufacture of whisky was four times the amount that 
appeared on government books. He had the necessary in- 
formation to convict all gaugers and revenue officials in St. 
Louis of irregularities in the execution of their duties. But 
reports of complaints or intended inquiries were brought 
first of all under the watchful eye of the audacious Orville 
Babcock, and from the White House as head of the Washing- 


ton segment he issued warnings to the members and gave 
protection to the ring.” 


In the early part of November three revenue agents, 
B. P. Brasher, Homer T. Yaryan, and William A. Gavitt, 
came to St. Louis—secret advance notice having been sent to 
McDonald—and made an examination of the books of the 
distillers. In this investigation, they found great irregularities 





19 ibid., p. 115. 

20St. Louis Daily Times, March 13, 1876, p. 8. 
21McDonald, Secrets of the Great Whiskey Ring, p. 120. 
27bid., pp. 67-68, 
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and positive proof of the immense amount of illicit whisky 
being manufactured. In their report, however, instead of 
submitting the actual facts, they informed the department 
that they had discovered only technical violations of the law. 
Later Brasher blackmailed the distillers and was paid $17,000 
to falsify this report.” 

A very big item in the ring’s expenditures was money 
used for bribery. In addition to paying certain outside officials 
for protection, a sum of money was needed for use within the 
distilleries. It was dangerous to fire certain employees be- 
cause of the threat of exposure. George Bronson, a book- 
keeper with the firm of Bevis, Fraser, and company, was dis- 
charged. When he threatened trouble, he was persuaded to 
leave the State. Alfred Bevis obtained an affidavit from 
Bronson saying that he knew nothing about whisky frauds. 
For this protection, the distillery paid his wife between $500 
and $600 each month during his absence. 


INVESTIGATION OF FRAUD 


The ring had no reason for worry so long as George S. 
Boutwell and William A. Richardson were at the head of the 
treasury department, but when Benjamin H. Bristow was 
handed the treasury’s portfolio, June 1, 1874, his noticeable 
zeal for reform made members of the ring uneasy for the 
first time. 

Shortly after taking office, Bristow noticed that revenues 
from the whisky tax were suspiciously small. When he read 
the annual report of the St. Louis merchants exchange of 
1874, he had reason to make investigation. This report gave 
the movements, receipts, and shipments of all the distilled 
spirits in St. Louis during the previous year. The statistics 
had been issued with the honest motive of glorifying the 
importance of the city but Bristow used them as a means of 
uncovering activities of the ring. By comparing the receipts 


House Miscellaneous Documents, No. 186, 44th Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 
330-31. St. Louis newspapers stated that Brasher received $30,000 from the 
St. Louis ring alone for shutting his eyes during one of his last visits there. 
St. Louis Republican, May 24, 1875, p. 3. 

*4 House Miscellaneous Documents, No. 186, 44th Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 30-31. 
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and shipments published in the report with the government 
reports of taxable spirits produced, it was apparent that taxes 
had been paid on only about one-third of the total amount of 
whisky distilled in St. Louis.* 


Early in the summer of 1874 the ring ‘‘slowed down” 
because of the “suspicious” activities of the treasury depart- 
ment. Joyce was sent from St. Louis to talk with Babcock 
and find out the real situation in Washington. After an in- 
vestigation, he wrote the following telegram. ‘“Things look 
all right here. Let the machine go.’”** The floodgates were 
then opened to illicit production and the distilleries resumed 
their normal output. Bristow noticed this and in October 
1874 instructed revenue inspectors to visit the St. Louis 
district. Before they had reached St. Louis, Babcock knew 
of their purpose and telegraphed the secret warning to the 
ring: ‘Put your house in order. Your friends will visit you.”’?? 
Again in December 1874, Bristow attempted to send in- 
spectors into the Missouri district but an unseen hand moved 
against him. On this occasion, Babcock sent a telegram 
signed “Sylph” to warn the ring of Bristow’s plan. On 
December 13, 1874, he wrote, ‘‘I have succeeded. They will 
not go. I will write you.’** Later when Bristow’s men 
arrived to examine the records, everything was in marvelous 
order. 


Secretary Bristow was certain that information was 
“leaking out’’—that irregularities existed within the depart- 
ment. He realized that it was practically impossible to 
unearth fraud in St. Louis while McDonald was at the head 
of the district. To break the grip of the ring, Bristow ordered 
that a change be made in the location and assignment of the 
ten revenue officers to the different sections of the country. 
This order issued on January 26, 1875, was to take effect on 
the following February 15. Bristow believed that through 


*Wells, Practical Economics, p. 224, footnote 1. 

McDonald, Secrets of the Great Whiskey Ring, p. 93: Telegram from 
Joyce, dated at Washington, July 1, 1874, to McDonald. 

27Ibid., p. 95: Telegram from Babcock, dated at Washington, October 19, 
1874, to Joyce, St. Louis. 

28House Miscellaneous Documents, No. 186, 44th Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 
11-30, 186. 
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such a change frauds, if they did exist, would perhaps be 
uncovered by reason of a lack of understanding between the 
distillers and the new officials.2* Bristow planned to send 
Daniel W. Munn to New York, McDonald to Philadelphia, 
James J. Brooks to Chicago, and to bring Lucien Hawley 
and Alexander P. Tutton into the Missouri district.*® 


When the ring heard of this plan, it appealed immediately 
to Washington for aid. Colonel Joyce again made a special 
trip to the capitol to influence proper parties to revoke the 
order.*! This end was attained on February 4, when President 
Grant issued an order to J. W. Douglass of the internal 
revenue office suspending the transfer of supervisors of 
internal revenue until further notice.* 

The revocation of the order was considered a triumph for 
the whisky ring, and all parties engaged in stealing were 
encouraged. 


Despite all obstacles, the secretary pursued the investiga- 
tion relentlessly and through outside help brought it to a 
successful conclusion. On February 8, 1875, George W. 
Fishback, proprietor of the St. Louis Democrat, wrote an 
official letter to his Washington correspondent in regard to 
various matters then engaging public attention. He spoke 
of the activities of the whisky ring in St. Louis. 


There has been much talk of late of the fraudulent whiskey traffic in the 
West. If the Secretary wants to break up the powerful ring which exists 
here, I can give him the name of a man who, if he receives the necessary 
authority and is assured of absolute secrecy about the matter will under- 
take to do it, and I will guarantee success.* 


Secretary Bristow assured the correspondent that the 
man would have protection. When he lost courage, Fish- 
back offered to superintend the work in St. Louis himself 
and made a trip in the latter part of February to give the 


2Kirk, Grayson, L., ‘‘The Whiskey Ring Fraud’’ in American Mercury, 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 136 (April 1935), p. 480. 

%°House Miscellaneous Documents, No. 186, 44th Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 
497-81. 

McDonald, Secrets of the Great Whiskey Ring, p. 122. 

House Miscellaneous Documents, No. 186, 44th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 439. 

Boynton, H. V., ‘“‘The Whiskey Ring’’ in North American Review, Vol. 
CXXIII, No. 253 (October 1876), p. 282. 
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secretary complete information. Although members of the 
ring knew of this trip, they gave it little thought. Fishback 
gave the impression that he was in Washington looking after 
the improvement of rivers. This ruse was used only to 
deceive Babcock and members of the ring. 


Since the internal revenue service was plainly filled with 
corruption, every precaution possible was taken to keep the 
investigation secret. Meetings of the investigators were held 
in some city other than Washington, usually in New York. 
All communication was in a new cipher devised by Bristow, 
and the men to carry out the work were selected with utmost 
caution.** Myron Colony, a director of the St. Louis cotton 
exchange and commercial editor of Fishback’s paper, started 
the investigation in St. Louis. His position, Bristow felt, 
would enable him to gather the needed information without 
suspicion. In the same month, Homer T. Yaryan, a man little 
inclined to show leniency in official duties, was sent to St. 
Louis to make investigation. To throw off suspicion by the 
ring, Yaryan told Douglass before leaving Washington that 
he was going to St. Louis to check delinquent taxes due the 
government from railroads.*® 


The investigation was carried out along different lines. 
Secret operatives posted near distilleries checked the move- 
ments of grain and whisky. By a daily change-in watchmen, 
their continued presence in any particular locality went 
unnoticed. Every barrel and every load of spirits were 
counted and followed to the rectifying establishments. In 
short, these watchmen noted and recorded every phase of 
each day’s work at the suspected distilleries for the period of 
seven to ten consecutive days. These operatives, although 
finally discovered and driven off by hired ruffians, obtained 
conclusive evidence that all the distilleries, except one under- 
going repairs, were making extensive night shipments, an 
act in itself illegal.*’ 

*%McDonald, Secrets of the Great Whiskey Ring, p. 127: Letter from 
Babcock, dated at Washington, March 12, 1875, to McDonald. 


%St. Louis Daily Times, May 12, 1875. 


% House Miscell sD is, No. 186, 44th Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 332- 
33, 354. 


37Boynton, ‘‘The Whiskey Ring,”’ pp. 288-89. 
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Myron Colony collected, as if for the newspaper, a com- 
plete statement of every bill of lading or shipment during the 
year, not only of whisky but of all important articles, so that 
the ring would not be suspicious of his work. These figures, 
compared with the official reports at Washington, gave con- 
clusive proof of the whisky fraud.** 

The activity of Colony, however, brought suspicion on 
Yaryan and the distillers immediately shut down. In order 
to carry out his deception, Yaryan left St. Louis for Rich- 
mond, Indiana, but returned after an absence of only a few 
days to complete work on railroad books. During his absence, 
E. S. Holmes, a clerk in the fraud division of the internal 
revenue bureau, came to St. Louis to make copies of the dis- 
tillers’ and rectifiers’ books. Holmes’ work was not suspected 
as he was supposedly looking after Knight Templar duties 
in the city. 

Through Holmes and George T. Stagg, the latter an 
honest commission merchant in St. Louis, Yaryan received 
much valuable information. It was Stagg who gave Yaryan 
the names of establishments manufacturing illegal whisky, 
as well as the names of individuals who would give evidence 
for the State.*® 

The ring in St. Louis began to show signs of increased 
uneasiness when it discovered that watchmen were posted 
near distilleries to check the movements of grain and whisky. 
With an investigation on foot, the ring began to fight back 
desperately. McDonald made a hurried trip to Washington 
and announced his trouble to Douglass. When Douglass 
learned that Federal officials had been in St. Louis, he was 
astonished. He had not known of the real reason for Yaryan’s 
visit to St. Louis and consequently had not notified Babcock.*° 

When McDonald returned from Washington, he had a 
conference with the distillers and the Federal agents of his 
district. He and Joyce decided to resign in an attempt to 


3%8McDonald, Secrets of the Great Whiskey Ring, p. 48. 

3°House Miscellaneous Documents, No. 186, 44th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 398. 

“Tbid., p. 333. Babcock had explained to Douglass that he had an express 
package to go to St. Louis and if any revenue agent should be sent he should be 
notified as he desired to send the package with the agent. Douglass under- 
stood the meaning of this as Babcock had passes from all the express companies. 
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save the ring.“t On April 23, 1875, McDonald handed his 
resignation to President Grant, but it was not accepted until 
the latter part of May. This was in part due to Bluford 
Wilson. In a telegram written to Secretary Bristow shortly 
after McDonald had handed his resignation to the president, 
he said: 


Dear Mr. Secretary: I am afraid that you and the President will 
make a mistake in accepting the resignation of McDonald and Joyce. 
They should be dismissed from the service. Better men than either of them 
fill our penitentiaries to-day, and for less cause.‘? 


On May 7 Secretary Bristow and the solicitor of the 
treasury, Bluford Wilson, presented their evidence to President 
Grant. It was at this interview that the president received 
and approved the plan of seizing all the distilleries in St. Louis, 
Chicago, and Milwaukee on the Monday following, May 10. 
The names of the persons to make the seizure were given. 

The official assigned to the special duty of making the 
seizure in St. Louis was Lucien Hawley, supervisor of in- 
ternal revenue at New York. His assistants were Elverton 
R. Chapman, chief of the secret division of stamp collection at 
Washington; A. M. Smith, Homer T. Yaryan, M. C. Crane, 
and George Chamberlain, revenue agents; and William Whit- 
lock and Edward McLeer, special clerks. On Saturday 
evening, May 8, 1875, these men took a special train from 
Pittsburgh to St. Louis, and on Monday morning, May 10, 
by arrangement with the railroad company, their car was 
switched off upon a side track about one mile from East St. 
Louis. Secret service carriages were provided and the group 
proceeded to seize the establishments in McDonald’s district. 
In all, sixteen distilleries and sixteen rectifying establish- 
ments were seized in St. Louis. Hawley and Chapman seized 
1,200 barrels of whisky as evidence at the following distilleries: 
Rudolph Ulrici, Bingham brothers, John Busby, Bevis and 

“4McDonald, Secrets of the Great Whiskey Ring, p. 153. 

“House Miscellaneous Documents, No. 186, 44th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 482. 

An attempted warning had been sent from Washington to Bollman and 
O'Hare, distillers in St. Louis, stating that ‘‘Lightning would strike May 10, 
1875,’ but the dispatch had been sent too late to aid the ring. The house 


could not be put in order. See McDonald, Secrets of the Great Whiskey Ring, 
p. 179. 
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Fraser, and Louis Teuscher. In addition to this, ledgers and 
files examined by Hawley revealed a mass of fresh evidence 
for Secretary Bristow.“ 

With the ring’s exposure imminent, letters from Babcock 
to McDonald assured him that every measure possible would 
be taken in his behalf. There was no need for worry; pro- 
tection would be given. Although the whisky ring was con- 
scious of the staggering amount of evidence which the govern- 
ment officials had obtained against it and while the members 
realized their precarious position, they refused to accept de- 
feat without battle. Members of the ring felt that if they 
would stand together there would be little danger of con- 
viction for they thought that the ring was still bigger than the 
government. No one was to lose nerve and expose the activ- 
ities of the ring. As a means of intimidation, the distillers, 
gaugers, and subordinate revenue officers were notified that 
no one would be allowed to turn informer and then go free 
himself. If the hand were played properly the ring was still 
safe. 


CONVICTION OF RING MEMBERS 


Although the hand was played cunningly, it lay exposed 
to the watchful eye of the secretary. Bristow and Bluford 
Wilson understood the character of the members of the ring 
and realized the need of a good attorney for the prosecution 
if they were to reach and convict the leaders of the ring. 
They were able to obtain John B. Henderson for the case—a 
man well equipped for the job. One of the best lawyers in 
St. Louis, he had served five years as United States senator 
from Missouri, replacing Trusten Polk in January 1862. 
Henderson received his appointment June 1, 1875. David P. 
Dyer, United States attorney of the eastern district of Mis- 
souri, and W. F. Peddrick, Dyer’s chief assistant, aided 
Henderson in the collection of information necessary to indict 
the ring.” 

An examination of the records at the collector’s office 
and at Washington proved that a double quantity of whisky 


“St. Louis Republican, May 11, 1876, p. 1. 
“House Miscellaneous Documents, No. 186, 44th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 384. 
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had been handled on one stamp or on one barrel. A study of 
shipments made by Bevis, Fraser, and company to William 
Bryce and company of Philadelphia illustrates the extent to 
which this method was used. 








Tax paid Amount shipped 
on gallons in gallons 
January 4, 1875 $2,065 4,395 
January 15, 1875 1,006 4,423 
February 5, 1875 2,473 4,429 
February 5, 1875 1,262 4,480 
$6, 806 17,727* 


Henderson and Dyer also obtained possession of the 
Joseph Fitzroy memorandum book which showed payments 
made to him by the distillers for the ring. 

In addition to this proof of the ring’s activities, other 
incriminating evidence was accumulated. Colonel Ferdinand 
Meyer replaced McDonald in the St. Louis district after 
Grant accepted McDonald’s resignation, May 26, 1875. 
Meyer visited several establishments and found barrels of 
whisky and kegs of beer from which the stamps had been 
removed. When government agents questioned owners of 
these establishments, each said that he had purchased legal 
spirits but the ice had dampened the stamps and they had 
fallen off.47 

The grand jury, which was in session in St. Louis when 
the government ordered seizure of the distilling and rectify- 
ing houses on May 10, returned the first indictments against 
McDonald, Colonel Joyce, Joseph Fitzroy, and Alfred Bevis, a 
distiller, in the early part of June, charging them with will- 
fully and maliciously destroying public records. The next 
day these men were released on $5,000 bond. Their recess 
was short-lived, for in the latter part of the month, other 
indictments were found against them. They were re-arrested 


upon a bench warrant and placed under bonds amounting to 


“Kirk, ‘‘The Whiskey Ring Fraud,” p. 483. 
‘7St. Louis Republican, June 7, 1875, p. 8. 
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$11,000. One indictment charged them with conspiracy and 
the other with destruction of public records.** 


Such vigorous activity by Bristow, Henderson, and Dyer 
worried Babcock no little. On September 24, he and Pres- 
ident Grant stopped over for a few days in St. Louis on their 
way to attend the annual reunion of the Grand Army of the 
Potomac held at Des Moines. While visiting in the city, 
these men spent some time with McDonald. Babcock had 
three private conferences with McDonald in which each 
affirmed that everything would be done for the protection of 
the ring. Babcock offered to see that Grant would remove all 
officials who were pushing the investigation—that is, Bristow, 
Wilson, Dyer, Henderson, and others of the prosecution. 
However, as the removal of these men would have brought 
unfavorable reaction from the public, it was decided to wait 
until a time when they could be removed for some slight in- 
fringement of a rule. McDonald promised that under no 
circumstance would he implicate Babcock in any way in 
connection with the ring. For this protection, Babcock gave 


McDonald good lawyers and money for expenditures in his 
trial.*° 


McDonald held fast to his pledge to protect Babcock. 
On November 2, while in attendance at court, Dyer and 
Henderson spoke to him as to the propriety of pleading guilty 
and becoming a witness for the government. They promised 
McDonald immunity from punishment if he would adopt such 
a course, but he positively refused, preferring a prison sentence 


to subjecting Babcock to a trial and conviction through his 
testimony.®° 


Babcock did his best to aid McDonald, not so much from 
a feeling of duty to McDonald as from a desire to protect 
himself. He received many anonymous letters warning him 


that the ring expected protection. The first of these was 
received May 27, 1875. 





48MicDonald, Secrets of the Great Whiskey Ring, pp. 210-11. 
“Tbid., pp. 202-10. 
S°Tbid., p. 212. 
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If you don’t protect the subordinate officers in St. Louis, who are now 
in trouble, lightning will strike in Washington. Hawley is after you. 


(Signed) 
A Friend Who Knows" 


On November 3, Judge Arnold Krekel sentenced Joyce 
to serve three and one-half years in the penitentiary and to 
pay a fine of $2,000. The following day, the grand jury re- 
turned indictments against William McKee, proprietor of the 
Globe-Democrat, and Constantine Maguire, revenue collector, 
charging them with conspiracy to defraud the government.® 
Twelve days later, the court having denied an application 
for a continuance, McDonald’s case was called before Judge 
Miller. Judge Chester H. Krum, McDonald’s lawyer, made 
no show of sympathy nor any special plea for mercy for the 
defendant. On the following Monday, November 22, a ver- 
dict of guilty was returned and a minimum sentence, three 
years in the penitentiary and a $5,000 fine, was imposed on 
McDonald. When the sentence was pronounced, Judge Krum 
submitted doctors’ affidavits concerning McDonald’s health 
and asked confinement in the county jail rather than in the 
penitentiary. Judge Miller responded that he had carefully 
weighed the doctors’ reports and thought the penitentiary 
hospital as good as the county jail.® 

On November 24, 1875, the case of William O. Avery, 
former chief clerk of the treasury department was called. 
Judge Krum acted as counsel for the defendant and Henderson 
and Lucien Eaton, at that time register in bankruptcy at St. 
Louis, fought the case for the prosecution. Although Avery 
was a member of the ring, it gave him little aid. A victim 
of circumstance, he was made a scapegoat for Babcock. 
Douglass, formerly commissioner of internal revenue in 
Washington, averred that he had attempted at different times 
to send men to St. Louis but that the ring was always warned 

‘1 Tbid., p. 175. 

52Q0n May 11, 1875, George W. Fishback and Otto A. Hasselman sold their 
stock in the Democrat to the owners of the Globe. By this purchase, William S. 
McKee and Daniel M. Houser became the owners of three daily newspapers: 
the Globe, the Democrat, and the Staats-Zeitung. On May 20, 1875, the Globe 


and Democrat were merged and thereafter called the Globe-Democrat. 
58S, Louis Daily Times, April 14, 1876. 
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through Avery. Constantine Maguire, another member of the 
ring later convicted by the government, gave damaging testi- 
mony to the effect that Avery was at the head of the ring in 
Washington™ 

After a bitter fight in which exciting scenes cccurred, 
Avery was convicted December 3, 1875. Henderson, pro- 
ceeding upon the president’s instructions to “let no guilty man 
escape,” assumed a most aggressive attitude in the Avery 
trial. He intended, if the power lay within him, to make the 
court write “‘guilty’”’ over the head of every member of the 
ring. 

One of the most rancorous of the anti-Grant men, he 
seemed to sense that he was to be removed after the McDonald 
and Avery cases. During the Avery trial, he presented as 
much incriminating evidence against Babcock as possible. 
He stated repeatedly that any man capable of committing a 
crime was capable of vigorously denying it. He refused to 
accept Dyer’s opinion that more could be accomplished by 
taking things slowly. As a result of his appeal in the Avery 
case, December 3, 1875, Henderson aroused the active indigna- 
tion of President Grant and was dismissed from government 
service, December 10, just one day after Babcock’s indict- 
ment. 

Bristow, Dyer, and others realized that Babcock and 
members of the ring were working for this coup, for Henderson 
was an excellent lawyer and had a conviction in every case 
he had handled. The removal had been talked over in the 
cabinet meeting and every member, including Bristow, voted 
for Henderson’s removal, regarding his performance ‘“‘as an 
outrage upon professional propriety.’’®” 

The removal of Henderson was considered a triumph for 
Babcock and other members of the ring. James O. Broad- 
head, the Democratic head of the bar and an outstanding 
lawyer, replaced Henderson. But no lawyer, however able, 
could become familiar with all the details of the Babcock 


“House Miscellaneous Documents, No. 186, 44th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 81. 

‘]bid., pp. 485-86: Letter from President Grant, dated at Long Branch, 
New Jersey, July 29, 1875, to Secretary Bristow. 

Si. Louis Republican, December 4, 1875, p. 5. 

57 House Report, No. 799, 44th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 386. 
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case in the short time left between Henderson’s removal and 
the trial of the case. The St. Louis Republican and the St. 
Louis Daily Times regarded Henderson’s dismissal as a change 
in the policy of the government which at that time was un- 
favorable to the prosecution of the case. When James Broad- 
head took office January 1, 1876, he had approximately one 
month in which to prepare a case against Babcock. The trial 
began February 8.58 


Babcock was aided in other ways. On January 26, 1876, 
President Grant asked Attorney General Edwards Pierrepont 
to send a circular letter to the United States district attorneys 
at St. Louis, Chicago, and Milwaukee instructing them to 
refrain from making bargains with those who would aid the 
prosecution by turning state’s evidence.*® But no general 
arrangement had been made to let members of the ring turn 
state’s evidence to escape punishment. In St. Louis only one 
man, Charles Robb, a poor drunken rectifier and one of the 
most insignificant cases, was given this promise. There was 
little evidence against some of the men because many of the 
record books in possession of the distilleries had been de- 
stroyed and wherever a concession was made it was necessary. 


The circular letter struck a vital blow at the hope of the 
treasury department to reach, by means of accomplices, the 
guilty conspirators—the men who had inspired and organized 
the work.®® Babcock and his friends were also allowed to 
meddle with the case that was being prepared against him. 
Detectives discovered the evidence against the president’s 
private secretary and abstracted papers pointing to his culpa- 
bility. Charles S. Bell undertook this work. When he no 
longer served the ring with information, his work continued 
under Roger M. Sherman." Judge Dillon, presiding over the 
court in which Babcock was to be tried, was favorable to him. 
He was a friend of President Grant and had an eye on the 


58House Miscellaneous Documents, No. 186, 44th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 495. 

59Tbid., pp. 495-98. 

7did., p. 98. 

"House Report, No. 799, 44th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 359. Charles S. Bell 
in his testimony stated that he did this only because he felt that Babcock was 
innocent and that as soon as he was convinced otherwise, after a trip to Wash- 
ington, he turned to the side of the prosecution. 
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supreme judgeship. Editorials in the St. Louis Daily Times 
and other newspapers were critical of Judge Dillon’s service 
to the State since he was determined to save Babcock. In 
order to appease the public, he became quite strict with others 
of the ring.® 

General Babcock and his friends did everything in their 
power to prevent a civil trial at St. Louis. Babcock sent 
telegrams to Levi Luckey, Grant’s private secretary, asking 
him to give his assistance and to use his influence to prevent 
his being called to St. Louis as a witness in a civil trial against 
himself. Finally, all else failing, when Babcock knew that 
he was to be summoned to St. Louis for trial, he, as an officer 
of the army asked to be taken before a military court held 
at Chicago. President Grant welcomed this suggestion for 
he felt that Babcock would not get a fair trial in St. Louis as 
the people were prejudiced against him. The cabinet con- 
firmed the wishes of Grant and Babcock, December 3, 1875.® 

The military court of inquiry was to conduct the trial 
December 9, 1875. The court was to be composed of high 
officials under whom General Babcock had fought during the 
Civil war—Generals Sheridan, Hancock, and Terry. The 
president assigned these men along with a friendly judge 
advocate to listen to the evidence presented before him.™ 
This proceeding, as it was shrewdly supposed would supersede 
and do away with the trial before the tribunal.® Pierrepont 
requested Dyer to send Colonel Asa B. Gardner any docu- 
mentary evidence bearing upon the case of Babcock. But 
Dyer refused to surrender the important papers which were 
his for use under another jurisdiction. He realized that send- 
ing these papers would weaken the case against McKee as 
well as expose the plan of attack on Babcock. When the 
military court of inquiry was refused documentary evidence 
held by Dyer, it was dissolved.” 

As soon as Babcock realized that he would be unable to 
evade a civil trial, he immediately appeared eager to testify. 


St. Louis Daily Times, April 15, 1876, p. 8. 

The Daily Graphic (New York), December 6, 1875. 

“House Miscellaneous Documents, No. 186, 44th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 369. 
%Tbid., p. 490. 
®Jbid., pp. 490-92. 
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es On February 8, 1876, he was charged with conspiracy to de- 
ce fraud the government and was placed on trial in St. Louis. 
In His counsel consisted of Honorable Emory A. Storrs, Judge 
rs John K. Porter, ex-Attorney General George H. Williams, and 
, Judges John M. and Chester H. Krum. On the first day of the 
IE trial, the prosecution introduced telegrams to prove that 
nt Babcock had been in constant communication with McDonald 
ng and other members of the ring. The prosecution called 
nt Abijah M. Everist, a revenue gauger, to testify that he saw 
st Joyce put one $500 bill in a letter to William Avery and 
at another in a letter to Babcock. Everist further testified the 
er he mailed the letters for Joyce. 

Id The defense attempted to show that Babcock was the 
lor innocent victim of a vile conspiracy—that Joyce and Mc- 
os Donald, taking advantage of previous fellowship in certain 
wo political matters had inveigled him into sending letters and 
a telegrams which they used to convince the distillers and recti- 
ial fiers of the ring that the president’s private secretary was on 
gh the watch to prevent interference and to give timely informa- 
ne tion.*® Babcock’s attorneys attempted by means of letters 
€ 


to show that the true source of the leak at Washington, by 
ge which the distillers and ring officers were forewarned of the 


1" approach of detectives, could be traced to John T. Hogue, a 
de former revenue agent.®? John K. Porter, Babcock’s attorney, 
mnt brought Avery from the county jail to testify for his client. 
call Then after Avery had aided Babcock he was sacrificed to 
jut save him. General Babcock pleaded innocent, yet at no time 
wn during the trial did the counsel for the defense invite anyone 
id- to contribute testimony. Apparently, they were confident 
ad of their ability to demonstrate Babcock’s innocence by a 
he complete exposition of his personal account and action.” 
se As the case against Babcock proceeded, additional 
evidence of a damaging character was produced. There was 
& proof that Babcock had furnished members of the ring with 
fy. information and material assistance in trying to prevent Federal 
®8™MfcDonald, Secrets of the Great Whiskey Ring, pp. 244, 246-48. 
20. 68st. Louis Republican, February 27, 1876, pp. 1-2. 


Hogue along with Sylvester Conklin and several other members of the 
ring fled to Canada to escape trial. 
79St. Louis Globe-Democrat, February 22, 1876, pp. 1, 3, 5. 
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investigation. In addition, Babcock had tried to delay and 
evade the trial. Yetin spite of injurious new evidence present 
in the case, Grant became even more suspicious that Babcock 
was not receiving a fair trial. 

This was in part due to information brought to him by 
Elias W. Fox, a newspaper editor for the St. Louis Evening 
Dispatch and a close friend of Babcock and Grant. Fox 
served as a juror in the Avery and Babcock trials and in each 
instance reported proceedings in the jury room to Babcock 
and Grant. He made six different trips to Washington to 
tell President Grant that the trial was an attempt to defame 
him. He spoke of Henderson’s attack upon Babcock in the 
Avery trial and accused Dyer of ‘‘brow-beating” the grand 
jury into bringing an indictment against Babcock. Fox also 
reported events to W. D. W. Barnard, a St. Louis banker and 
a distant relative of the president, who conveyed information 
to him.” Republican politicians worked day and night to 
fill the president’s mind with distrust of the whiskey ring 
prosecutions for they were worried about the effect of the 
scandal upon the impending campaign. 

President Grant was determined to save Babcock from 
the ignominy of conviction. He even offered himself as a 
witness for the defense in a criminal prosecution instituted by 
the government.” He stated that if Babcock had been 
guilty of misconduct he would have been the first to have 
known it, and spoke at length of Babcock’s good character. 
The unprecedented spectacle of the president’s proffering his 
testimony in a case like this, his boldness in coming forward 
to defend his secretary, and his accepted honesty had a far- 
reaching influence on the jury. On February 24, 1876, 
General Babcock was acquitted of conspiracy to defraud the 
government.” This was probably due more than anything 
else to Grant’s testimony. 

At the end of the trial, Babcock’s friends crowded around 
him in the courtroom to congratulate him. That evening he 


™McDonald, Secrets of the Great Whiskey Ring, p. 218. 
House Miscellaneous Documents, No. 186, 44th Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 343, 


490 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat, February 25, 1876, p. 1. 
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was asked to make a speech to a cheering mob. Telegrams 
poured in upon him calling the acquittal a “triumph of justice.” 
The Chicago Inter-Ocean, a radical Republican newspaper, 
ran the following editorial the next day. 

. . . . All honor to the jurors who were able to banish prejudice and do 


exact justice! Crucify him, crucify him did not reach the jury room. 
All honor to the court.” 


The jury acquitted Babcock but the public did not. 
Under pressure of public condemnation, he was compelled to 
tender his resignation March 1, 1876. 

Following the Babcock trial came other convictions. 
Colonel Constantine Maguire was sentenced on April 8, 
1876, to six months in jail and a $5,000 fine.” On the same 
day, McKee’s application for a new trial was overruled and on 
April 26 the jury returned a verdict of guilty. He was sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment and a $10,000 fine.” 
The less important members of the St. Louis ring received 
nothing more than slight jail sentences and civil punishment. 
None of the members convicted and sent to prison for com- 
plicity in the whisky fraud served his full sentence. 

Colonel Joyce and William Avery were pardoned after 
serving six months of their sentences. William McKee served 
but a fraction of his sentence and John McDonald, chieftain 
of the St. Louis segment of the ring, served but one year of his 
three-year term. These pardons came because of obligations 
to the prisoners for saving Babcock, the acknowledged 
organizer of the ring, from conviction and punishment. 
McDonald aided Babcock by retaining possession of certain 
letters. Colonel Joyce aided him by giving up certain letters 
and swearing that Babcock was innocent. Almost without 
exception, members of the whisky ring who had not turned 
state’s evidence contributed something to Babcock’s acquittal 
and thus placed Republican leaders and the defendant under 
obligation to proffer aid to them. 

™House Miscellaneous Documents, No. 186, 44th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 18. 

75St. Louis Globe-Democrat, March 1, 1876, p. 1. 

%St. Louis Republican, April 9, 1876, p. 6. 

"Ibid., April 17, 1876, p. 1: McDonald and Avery entered the peni- 


tentiary at Jefferson City, Missouri, April 16, 1876. They were met at the 
gate by Colonel Joyce who had been placed in prison several months previous. 
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ST. CHARLES, CITY OF PARADOXES 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER! 


Blanchette Le Chasseur dipped his paddle into the swift 
current of the Missouri river as he trained his eyes on a site 
not far distant—a beautiful narrow strip of land stretching 
along between the river and the bluff. At this place he had 
chosen to establish a trading post. 

“There is a history in all men’s lives.’’ Yet little did 
Louis Blanchette dream that his obscure settlement on the 
Indian frontier would play an important part in the history 
of a yet unborn state. With mingled shouts of joy, relief, 
and anticipation, his party of French-Canadians disembarked 
and began to make preparations for nightfall. On that eventful 
day in 1769 their leader christened the site ‘Les Petites 
Cotes”—an unpretentious name for a settlement that would 
gain fame as “St. Charles” and become a city of paradoxes. 

Even in its earliest days Les Petites Cotes foretold of the 
paradoxes which were to follow. The French founded this 
trading post, gave it a French name—yet during the first 
thirty-one years of its existence Spain controlled this territory 
on the North American continent. Only for the three years 
during 1800 to 1803 did this settlement nominally belong to 
France—and even then Spain continued to govern it. When 
President Thomas Jefferson promoted the Louisiana Purchase 
in 1803, the French dream of ruling the Mississippi valley 
came to an end, and Les Petites Cotes, by that time known as 
San Carlos del Misury in Spanish quarters, passed into the 
hands of Americans. 


lyLOYD C. SHOEMAKER has been editor of the Missouri Historical Review 
since 1915. He received a B.P. degree in 1906 from the Northeast Missouri 
State teachers college at Kirksville. In 1909 he was awarded an A.B. degree 
at the University of Missouri and an M.A. degree in 1911. He served for a 
time as assistant instructor in political science and public law at the University 
of Missouri and since 1915 has been secretary and librarian of the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri. 

The present article was delivered as an address at the Sesquicentennial 
banguet (of the naming of St. Charles) in St. Charles, October 16, 1941. 

The sketch of St. Charles on the outside cover is drawn from a steel en- 
graving published in Dana, Charles A., (ed.), The United States, Illustrated 
(18537). 
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The Spanish land district of which Les Petites Cotes was 
the capital embraced the greatest extent contained in any of 
the five Spanish land districts west of the Mississippi river; 
it included all the land within the limits of the Spanish bound- 
aries north of the Missouri river and reached out vaguely 
westward. 

For more than a quarter of a century after the settlement 
of Les Petites Cotes, however, the district lagged behind in 
population. In 1787 when the total population of the St. 
Louis district was 1,182 and that of the Ste. Genevieve dis- 
trict 657, the St. Charles district numbered only 79. During 
the next nine years, the district grew slowly and in 1796 had a 
population of 405. At this time, St. Louis was peopled by 
1,522, Ste. Genevieve by 1,156, and even New Madrid by 499. 

St. Charles has had a varied nomenclature since its 
beginning as a trading post in 1769. Not until the settlement 
was given its present name in 1791 did it spurt ahead and 
develop into one of the larger communities on the Indian 
frontier. The French-Canadians who accompanied Blan- 
chette knew the trading post as ‘‘Les Petites Cotes” and later 
“Village des Cotes.” In recording the census of 1787, the 
Spanish combined the two names and gave the community 
the Spanish name for “Village of the Little Hills.” Spanish 
records for 1793 reveal that it may have been known in 
New Orleans for a time as ‘‘San Fernando.’’ However, ‘San 
Carlos del Misury,” the name given the village on November 
7, 1791, by Manuel Perez, has remained with it for 150 years 
and as “St. Charles’ it is known today. Ben L. Emmons, 
who doubtless knows more St. Charles history than any other 
one person, made public more than a year ago the documents 
regarding the naming of St. Charles and St. Charles Borromeo 
church. He concludes that the church and village were named 
after a sixteenth century Archbishop of Milan, Italy, St. 
Charles Borromeo, as there is no other St. Charles in the long 
list of saints in the Catholic church, and that the name of the 
village was shortened to harmonize with the name of Charles 
IV, king of Spain. 

There is a paradox too in the nationality of St. Charles 
village residents. From 1769 to 1804 the people were almost 
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exclusively French-Canadians and their descendants. Meri- 
wether Lewis wrote of them: 


In their manners they unite all the careless gaiety and ample hospi- 
tality of the best times of France; yet, like most of their countrymen in 
America, they are but ill-qualified for the rude life of the frontier. Not 
that they are without talent, for they possess much natural genius and 
vivacity; not that they are destitute of any enterprise, for their hunting 
excursions are long and laborious and hazardous; but their exertions are 
desultory, their industry is without system and without perserverance. 
The surrounding country, therefore, though rich, is not generally well 
cultivated. The inhabitants chiefly subsist by hunting and trading with 
the Indians and confine their culture to gardening, in which they excel.” 


Despite its almost exclusively French-Canadian begin- 
ning, St. Charles has become a veritable melting pot of 
nationalities. Americans began to people the little town after 
the cession of 1803. In describing St. Charles, the Missouri 
Gazette on March 21, 1811, reported that the town “contains 
something more than three hundred inhabitants, a considerable 
proportion of whom are Americans.”” Lewis C. Beck, a mem- 
ber of the New York historical society and of the New York 
Lyceum of Natural History, made a trip through the western 
country and in 1823 published a gazetteer in which he indi- 
cated the trend toward Americanization in St. Charles. 
“The town of St. Charles,’ he wrote, “‘was first founded by the 
French, and they continued in possession of it for a long time. 
Its advantageous and healthy situation, however, soon 
attracted the attention of Americans; and after the cession of 
Louisiana, it increased rapidly. Within the last few years its 
increase has been very considerable.” 

During the decades from 1810 to 1830 many families 
from Kentucky and Tennessee migrated to the West. Some 
settled in St. Charles, and others passed through the town on 
their way farther west and north. The Missouri Gazette 
on June 9, 1819, reprints this picturesque extract of a letter 
from a St. Charles resident: 


. . . « Never, at this season of the year, has the influx of population, which 
passes this town, been so considerable, never at any season exceeded. 


2Coues, Elliott, (ed.), History of the Expedition Under the Command of 
Lewis and Clark . . . by Meriwether Lewis, Vol. VI, p. 6. 
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The motion of the Tennessee and Kentucky caravans of movers, flowing 
through our town with their men servants and maid servants, their flocks 
and herds, remind the citizens of the patriarchal ages. As in the days of 
our father Abraham, some turn to the Boons Lick, some to the Salt River— 
lands of promise. The tinkling of bells, the cloud of dust, the throng of 
hogs and cattle, the white headed children, the curly headed Africans, 
smiling infancy, blooming virgins, athletic manhood and decrepit age, 
altogether form groups too interesting to be painted but by the pencil of 
Teniers. 


The Germans and the Irish added greatly to the popula- 
tion of St. Charles county between 1830 and 1840 and con- 
tinued to come in great numbers for the next twenty-five 
years. Of the foreign-born settlers who helped to more than 
double the population of Missouri during this decade, these 
two nationalities predominated. The census of the county 
registered 4,322 in 1830, while a decade later the county 
numbered 7,911 residents. During this period the St. Charles 
convent schools reflected the changing composition of the 
Catholics in the town for, to a large extent, Irish names took 
the places of French. 

Much of the German settlement in and near St. Charles 
came as a direct result of the favorable “Report” of Gottfried 
Duden, who visited America during 1824 to 1827 and spent 
some time in the vicinity of St. Charles. Of the German 
immigration, the Missouri Argus records with approval on 
May 2, 1840: 


No foreigners who come to add themselves to our population are more 
valuable than the Germans, and we sincerely rejoice to see from foreign 
papers that many thousand will leave the continent of Europe during the 
coming summer. 


Lewis and Clark and many other explorers who followed 
the Missouri river to the Northwest in the early nineteenth 
century found still another paradox in St. Charles. For 
many years this village stood to them as the last civilized 
port which they would visit on their long trek. Doubtless 
some outfitted there, and many purchased additional supplies 
at this frontier town where they spent the night. In contrast, 
traders and adventurers of the Southwest, many of whom 
came through St. Louis, found St. Charles their jumping-off 
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place for the Santa Fe trail. The Boon’s Lick trail which 
began in St. Charles became the famous Santa Fe trail at 
Franklin. St. Charles was‘also the jumping-off place for 
another important but less widely popularized route, the Salt 
river trail to the northern Mississippi river counties and the 
country farther west. 


St. Charles presents another interesting paradox in that 
while it developed and prospered economically, the town also 
became an educational and religious center. In 1823 Beck 
refers to St. Charles as a “‘place of considerable business, which 
increased in proportion to the increase of the surrounding 


country. ...”’ Alphonso Wetmore recorded in 1837 that 
“St. Charles is, perhaps, the second town in the State in size 
and population. Its situation is . . . eligible for commercial 
purposes. .. .” 


Several years later Nathan H. Parker, in describing 
Missouri as it was in 1867, emphasized the increasing economic 
development of the town. 


St. Charlesis . . . . the principal crossing-place of the Missouri river 
for all trade and travel passing between St. Louis and the northern and 
northeastern parts of the State. Hence the wisdom shown by the North 
Missouri Railroad Company, and the people of St. Charles County, in 


deciding to erect a bridge at this point . . . . which shall serve for the 
railroad trains, for teams, and for foot passengers . . . . The prospects 
for the City of St. Charles are very promising ... 3 


Despite the emphasis on commerce and business in St. 
Charles, it early developed as a religious and educational 
stronghold. In this community Protestants and Catholics 
alike have been and are found in religion and education, and 
they remain to help the cultural growth of St. Charles or go 
forth to other communities. The church of St. Charles 
Borromeo, the school opened by the Reverend Timothy Flint 
and his wife in 1816, the free school for girls and the boarding 
school established in 1818-by the great Mother Duchesne of 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart and her four courageous 
French sisters, the unsuccessful St. Charles academy begun 
by the Reverend John Mason Peck and James Craig in 1819, 


’Parker, Nathan H., Missouri As It Is in 1867, p. 386. 
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Lindenwood college founded by Major and Mrs. George C. 
Sibley several years later, St. Charles college established in 
1833 or 1834 by Mrs. Catherine Collier and George Collier— 
all these religious and educational institutions stand as testi- 
monials to the cultural interest developed early in St. Charles 
which has endured to the present day. 


Always a St. Charles town has existed—always an urban 
community; yet, this district itself has been predominantly 
agricultural. The Missouri Gazette on November 29, 1817, 
stated that ‘‘The principal articles of trade are furs, peltries, 
and produce.” Beck in 1823 wrote that St. Charles “must 
depend principally upon its agricultural resources for its 
wealth and prosperity. At some future period perhaps 
it may become a considerable manufacturing county.” 


The early development of agriculture has proved a main- 
stay of the county’s economic life. Nevertheless, the city St. 
Charles has fulfilled Beck’s prophecy and become an industrial 
center. Wetmore advised in 1837 that St. Charles “is an 
advantageous position for merchants, mechanics, and manu- 
facturing establishments.”’ Today, although there are more 
than twice as many people employed in agriculture as in 
manufacturing, the value of manufactured products slightly 
exceeds that of agricultural crops in the county. 


St. Charles presents its most striking paradox, however, in 
that it has maintained its individuality and independence 
although built under the eaves of St. Louis. Early in the 
nineteenth century, Duden prophesied that “The city of St. 
Charles . . . . is too close to St. Louis which will interfere 
with its development.’ Time has contradicted Duden’s 
forecast, and St. Charles has developed into a prosperous 
city—a city which is a source of things material and spiritual, 
of things economic and aesthetic, a city which represents an 
almost ideal Americanization of cultures. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF EARLY INDIAN FUR 
TRADE 


BY ISABEL S. DOLCH! 


“Furs were first’’ with Laclede in 1764 when he founded 
St. Louis. Land was bought in the early days with skins and 
in 1804 ‘“Taxes could be paid in shaven deerskins at the rate 
of three pounds to a dollar from October to April, after that 
time in cash.” 

Although there was some exchange of goods for furs from 
the first colonization, the fur trade as conducted by trading 
companies flourished in this country especially in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. ‘Unlike frontiers of 
New England in Colonial days or that of Kentucky later, the 
home builders of the far West and the traders had com- 
paratively little difficulty with war-like natives.” 

Fur trade in this region originally meant the acquisition 
of furs by agents or companies from natives who caught and 
brought them to settlements for trading. As time went on, the 
natives became unreliable in supplying furs, for they grew 
cunning in the techniques of trade and also often failed to 
supply enough furs. Therefore, fur companies or agents 
substituted employed trappers and hunters at a definite wage. 
The trappers were sometimes natives and sometimes whites. 

Together with the wage went the needed equipment and 
usually a definite amount of liquor. Some trappers were 
engaged for a winter and some for a period of three years. 
They frequently combined several occupations as voyageur, 
engagé, or clerk at a wage of $700 for a three-year period, and 
trapper at $200 a year, or boatman and blacksmith for $140 
a year. Quite often these trappers failed to renew their con- 

lIsABEL SCHERER DOLCH, a Native of St. Louis, is teaching in the Central 
high school in St. Louis. A graduate of Harris teachers college, she received 
an A.B. degree from Washington university in 1918 and an M.A. degree from 
the same university in 1922. She is vice-president of the Missouri council 
for Social studies and president of the St. Louis branch of this organization. 
She presented this article as an address at a meeting of the History Association 
of Greater St. Louis at Ritenour school district building in St. Louis county, 


April 5, 1940. The article is based on the author's master's thesis, Calendar 
of Pierre Chouteau-Mafit Papers concerning the Fur Trade in the Southwest. 
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tracts because of the hardships and dangers of the work or 
because they decided to free-lance on their own. In order to 
protect itself, the American fur company made its payments 
conditional upon a certain amount of service. It made allow- 
ance for clothing and blankets but never delivered them until 
the men were on board and out of port. The wages were never 
advanced. 


The actual work of collecting furs necessarily took place 
at points remote from civilized markets. The American and 
the Rocky mountain fur companies operated in the far-off 
country on the head-waters of the Missouri and to the south 
with their base of supplies at St. Louis. The Hudson Bay 
company had its base at Montreal and operated in the valleys 
and tributaries of the Columbia. Annually, expeditions 
traveled the long distances from these bases to the fields of 
operation. They carried out supplies and returned with the 
furs, transacting the year’s business between the companies 
and the partners in the field. The American fur company 
conducted its expeditions by steamboat, the Rocky mountain 
fur company overland by caravan, and the Hudson Bay com- 
pany by lake, river, and land by what was called the annual 
“brigade.” 


Fur trading called for a great number of men, and the 
superintendent of Indian affairs had numerous regulations 
regarding persons employed as well as the materials used. A 
ruling of July 22, 1830, provided that only American citizens 
might be employed at the discretion of the companies. 
Foreigners could not be employed until after they were listed 
and had gained permits from General William Clark, superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs at St. Louis. 


When the men left St. Louis, which in the early 1800s 
was the starting point from the districts of the Missouri and 
Mississippi rivers and tributaries, they went to different 
sections of the country where posts were located. There 
they collected furs from the remotely located Indians or 
trapped on their own. They made their own canoes. Their 
pay was not forthcoming until they returned to the post and 
turned over the skins to the agents. 
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The trading posts or stores were near the Indian villages. 
There the quality of fresh skins, ranging from beaver to 
buffalo, could be more easily judged and the immediate needs 
of the Indians for supplies allowed the trader to make a 
greater profit. 

The materials kept in store in the trading posts varied 
greatly according to the characteristics and location of the 
tribes. The Indians were as different as peoples of today. 
The Crows, for instance, were tall, robust, and well-developed. 
However, a letter reached St. Louis telling the company there 
to send clothes of smaller size as the Indians of a particular 
section were small like the French. The tastes of different 
tribes were also at variance. A particular group in the South- 
west wanted merchandise, bed tick, domestic cloth, and wool 
of black, bottle green, mulberry brown, scarlet, claret, Indian 
blue and Turkey red. The Kansas Indians were interested 
in handsaws, drawing knives, kettles, tin pans, crockery, 
and green blankets. 

Of course, almost every post needed for its own personal 
use, as well as for the Indians, other types of articles. The 
Oto outfit beyond Leavenworth ordered four dozen playing 
cards, handkerchiefs, black silk in addition to twelve chiefs’ 
coats, and blue and white beads. To the upper Mississippi 
on one order went sixty-nine barrels of whiskey, three lead 
moulds, one box crockery, one bag coffee, six kegs of gun- 
powder, four kegs lard, four kegs butter, and eight barrels of 
pork. To Prairie du Chien besides eighteen barrels of pork 
and eight kegs of butter went fifteen kegs of tobacco, one barrel 
loaf sugar, forty pounds N. O. sugar, ten kegs hog lard, and 
one dozen Windsor chairs. To the mouth of the Yellowstone 
river went 275 kegs of lead, seventy-five bars of iron, one 
blacksmith’s anvil, one package coarse linen, four kegs of nails, 
six barrels of flour, and twenty kegs of gunpowder. Some of 
these materials were used for trade, but most of them were 
for the use and comfort of the traders themselves. 

There were two articles which were never included in any 
trade—liquor and firearms. Early in our history, liquor was 
found to be rather an unhealthy drink for Indians. On May 
26, 1806, Governor James A. Wilkinson and Judges Jonathan 
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Meegs and John B. C. Lucas and Ed. Hempstead, clerk, 
signed an act proclaiming that the sale, exchange, or gift of 
any spirituous or strong liquors to Indians was unlawful 
in the territory of Louisiana. Yet in spite of this prohibition, 
plenty of liquor went up the valley as an article of trade 
although it was never noted as such. The following story 
shows the ingenuity of one captain. 

On the occasion of the steamboat voyage on the Missouri 
in 1843, the inspecting agent at Bellevue happened to be absent 
from his station when the boat arrived. Elated at this un- 
expected good fortune, Captain Joseph A. Sire lost no time in 
putting off the freight destined for this point and in getting on 
his way. 

He pursued his voyage until nine o’clock that evening, and doubtless 
felicitated himself that he was out of danger. But it appears that the agent 
had delegated the function of inspector during his absence to the com- 
mander of the United States troops in the vicinity. The boat left her 
mooring at daylight next morning, but had scarcely gotten under way 


when a couple of rifle shots were fired across her bow. She brought to at 
once and made for the shore.” 


There a lieutenant from four miles distant presented a 
note from Captain Burgwin, commander of the camp, stating 
that he was to inspect the boat. On board was the world- 
famous naturalist, John James Audubon who had a govern- 
ment permit to carry liquor for his personal use. However, he 
decided to help Captain Sire out and said that he wished to 
visit the camp four miles away. A dragoon was detached to 
accompany him. After parleying for two hours, he returned 
with Captain Burgwin to the boat. 

The captain had not been idle. The shallow hold of the 
steamboat was divided lengthwise into two compartments by 
a partition running the full length. A narrow gauge tramway 
extended down each side connected with a curve which passed 
under the hatchway. Small cars received the cargo let down 
through the hatchway and carried it to its place from stern 
on one side around the curve in bow and to stern on other side. 
There were no windows and all was buried in blackness a few 





Chittenden, Hiram Martin, History of Early Steamboat Navigation on 
the Missouri River: Live and Adventures of Joseph La Barge, Vol. I, pp. 143-44. 
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feet from the hatchway. During Audubon’s absence, the 
liquor was loaded in the cars and moved to the side far from 
the hatchway. 


When the party from the fort had dined and partaken 
from the private store mentioned in Audubon’s “credentials,” 
the inspection began. Captain Burgwin was willing to forego 
it, but Captain Sire insisted, so says the log of May 10. 


The shrewd steamboat master, who never forgot to be sober when 
his company’s interests were at stake, escorted the officer down the hatch- 
way, and together they groped their way along the hold by the light of a 
not to brilliant candle. . . . The officer was doubtless too much absorbed 
with the effects of his recent collation to notice the glimmer of light under 
the hatchway at the other end of the boat, where a miniature train with 
its suspicious cargo was creeping stealthily around the curve and disappear- 
ing toward the side which they had just left. . . . Everything was found 
quite as it should be.* 


The cargoes of the boats usually consisted of a hetero- 
genous assortment of goods designed for Indian trade and for 
the equipment of hunting and trapping parties. The boats 
also carried the government annuities for various tribes and 
stores for Indian agencies and military posts. 


The selling of liquor not only demoralized the Indians 
but also violated a Federal statute. But when a violator 
was brought into St. Louis, the company took care to see that 
no persons from the upper country were in St. Louis at the 
time of the trial. The prosecution could therefore produce 
no witnesses and the person was acquitted. The excuse given 
for this deflecting of justice was that it was better for the big 
companies to watch the liquor business than to let the small 
competing trader have it where the results could not be under 
surveillance. 

The other article prohibited was firearms. Guns were 
issued to voyageurs, boatmen, or winterers and often loaned 
to Indians for definite purposes. These were not always 
returned as in the case of Indians in the Black Snake hill 
country who were reported as “‘bad pay although they seemed 
to mean well.” Some of the Ioways were said to be ‘‘too 


*Tbid., p. 147. 
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rascally to have guns; and the interpreters too lazy to do 
anything about them.” 

All of the furs came down the rivers by boat—keelboat 
or flatboat. They were taken on to definite landings and there 
put on larger boats and sent to St. Louis. There they were 
assembled and sent to New Orleans whence their final destina- 
tion was England. 

To get an idea of the value of this business, on October 25, 
1830, furs for London valuing $20,003.07 were delivered at 
St. Louis from Fort Tecumseh, South Dakota, to the American 
fur company. In December 1830, 280 buffalo robes and 23 
packs were valued by Andrew Buchanan for the account of 
the American fur company at $795.41. A sale of 1,987 
muskrat skins was made for $1,111.21 from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for the American fur company’s western department at St. 
Louis. The western department in March 1831 had a current 
account of $339,941 and an interest account of $16,657.26. 
In April of the same year in New York, beaver skins to the 
amount of $6,103.97 were shipped out to London. The total 
shipped to Europe in 1831 was raccoon, 800,000; mink, 202,000; 
and muskrat, 1,325,000. 

In 1850 minks averaged $1.08; martins, $2.90; red fox, 
$1.80; and coon, $1.00. Three years later, mink was 47¢ and 
36¢, and martins, $3.40. At about the same time, three lots 
of Elk skins were sent from the upper Missouri to Europe, all 
large, clean, and well-handled. The invoice was $2,065.25. 

The question of money soon entered into the picture. The 
government, it will be remembered, moved Indian tribes from 
one part of the country to another and paid the tribe, as an 
organization, money, or annuities for the land taken. Govern- 
ment moneys were slow in getting to chiefs and credits were 
granted in all posts for merchandise. This opened the door 
for all kinds of graft, and cheating the Indians was not in- 
frequent. 

The annuities were sent up the river in traders’ boats, 
generally in those of the American fur company. Without 
protection, goods got mixed with those of traders and the 
Indian paid in furs for what he was entitled to as a free gift. 
The amounts were often sent to the trading post and dis- 
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tributed from there. Skins were bought and paper credits 
were given which, in turn, were used as money. These compli- 
cated finances were still more confused by questions as to the 
membership of certain Indians in the tribes and their title to 
the credits. 

In 1846 the Osage annuity amounted to $1,833.33. A 
sum of $512 was given to the whites and half-breeds who 
remained with the tribe. In 1847 the amount of the annuity 
was $1,637.25, while the Big and Little Osage Indians 
owed the trading house at Neosho $12,000 in trade 
and debts. The natives in open council resolved to obtain 
the amount of the annuity from their traders in cash value in 
merchandise. Tickets signed by both traders and natives 
and redeemable in goods or provisions were distributed among 
the Indians. All of this caused some trouble among the traders 
and the Indians. 

The first general treaty with the tribes of the upper Mis- 
souri was made at Fort Laramie in September 1851. It 
included nearly every tribe in the valley from the Omahas up 
except the Blackfeet. The government was represented by 
men of experience and dignity. Two in particular, Superin- 
tendent D. D. Mitchell and Father P. J. DeSmet, were men in 
whom the Indians held the most implicit trust. The presents 
from the government were munificent and well chosen and were 
received with great satisfaction. The gifts were to be in full 
compensation for all previous losses caused by the white men 
and the Indians were to receive goods annually to the aggregate 
amount of $50,000, the treaty to remain in force for fifteen 
years. The treaty was never ratified. 

It was thus that the annuity system came in extensive 
vogue among the tribes of the upper Missouri. It probably 
gave rise to more abuses than any other policy in the conduct 
of Indian affairs. Indians could not go to market. They had 
no hand in awarding the contracts—no means of seeing that 
they received what they were entitled to. While they wished 
to hunt, they did it for amusement. The quantity and quality 
of furs suffered as a result, thus bringing on a drop in prices. 

The wars of the nineteenth century also affected the 
extensive trade in furs between the United States and Europe. 
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By the middle of the century, a firm of German buyers was 
established in New York and agents were sent into the field to 
get skins. The London office of the American fur company 
desired them either to be made to pay more for furs if bought 
directly or to be sold the poorest skins. Since the American 
fur company was through some means the German agent too, 
and the advice from Europe was very inadequate they would, 
in the end, be driven out of the trade. The Hudson Bay 
company was also sending furs to Russia who was sending the 
left-overs to Leipsig. The Austrian government was ordering 
fur caps for the army, this order to be placed for a two-year 
duration. The French houses were also buying great quanti- 
ties of shaved skins at a rate of 55¢ each and one order of 
$5,821.05 was sent out in 1850. 

Because of these interferences with the normal business, 
the New York office of the American fur company was ordered 
to buy all possible skins, ‘‘so as to control the market.”” The 
matters from a political point of view were so far from satis- 
factory that the companies looked for war. But even if this 
should come, “mink with a short crop will do well especially 
if it is of the regular quality.”’ All of this complication coming 
just before the Civil war and the strained international situa- 
tion during that time made the fur business one of importance. 

After the Civil war, the control of Indian affairs was 
vested in 1869 in a board of commissioners with orders to 
treat the Indians as wards of a nation. In 1887, individuals 
were allowed government land. They became citizens and 
settled down among their white neighbors as farmers. The 
disappearance of the buffalo, the chief source of food supply 
of the wild Indians, made them more willing to surrender 
freedom for life on a reservation. 

In 1924, Congress finally declared all Indians born in the 
United States were American citizens. This, however, did 
not kill the fur business, which became even bigger, if such a 
possibility could be conceived. The system now is to farm 
rather than trap the prey. The Hudson Bay company alone, 
which still controls posts in the Northwest, has furs on farms 
to the value of $9,793,000. The largest aggregate value in pelts 
in 1921 were the beaver, muskrat, and the martin. The 
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breeding of silver fox on farms is a profitable business. In 
St. Louis, which is the world’s fur market for seal, it is reported 
that the Pribilof Is!ands in 1927 had 808,870 animals in hand 
and 30,298 skins were taken. 

In the nineteenth century, furs were the marks of class 
distinction. The twentieth century, by a creation of greater 
material quality, has to some extent done away with the 
demand for fine furs, but it has also created a demand for 
more furs. Everyone wears furs. Thus the rise of democracy 
has become the dominating factor in the world’s fur trade. 
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ERRATA AND ADDENDA 


The name of George Lewis Rickard, popularly known as 
‘“‘Tex’’ Rickard was incorrectly given as Richard in the article 
“They Came From Missouri and They Showed the World,” 
page 16, in the October 1941 Review. 

In the same article, page 5, correction is made that 
Henry Jackson Waters was one of the first students in the col- 
lege of agriculture at the University of Missouri rather than 
the first. 

Suggested addenda to the article are: 

Levi Ankeny (1844-1921), born near St. Joseph, Missouri, 
early emigrant to Oregon, agent for Wells-Fargo, first mayor 
of Lewiston, Idaho, president of seven banks in Washington 
and Oregon, chairman of the Pan-American exposition com- 
mission, and distinguished United States senator from 
Washington. 

May Birkhead (1883-1941), born in Louisiana, Missouri, 
European correspondent for the Chicago Tribune for many 
years. 

Smith Wildman Brookhart (1869- ), born near Arbela, 
Scotland county, Missouri, distinguished politician and 
United States senator from Iowa, and special advisor to the 
agricultural adjustment administration in 1933-1935. 

Thaddeus H. Caraway (1871-1931), born in Springhill, 
Stoddard county, Missouri, noted United States representative 
and senator from Arkansas. 

Daniel Cowan Jackling (1869- ), born near Appleton 
City, Bates county, Missouri, noted chemist, engineer, and 
metallurgist, one-time director of the United States govern- 
ment explosives plants, and president of the Utah copper 
company. 

John Flournoy Montgomery (1878- ), born in Sedalia, 
noted American industrialist and diplomat. 

Dr. Richard Lightburn Sutton (1878- ), born in Rock- 
port in Atchison county, world-famous dermatologist and 
author of several books on the subject. 

Dr. Richard Lightburn Sutton, Jr. (1908- ), born in 
Kansas City, a well-known dermatologist and syphilologist. 
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Mohongo’s Story 
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PEANUTS AND SAWDUST 


“Carved and gilded band-wagons, now tarnished and 
crippled, tilt absurdly among the weeds. Ornate cages on 
wheels, once florid in crimson and gold, peopled by tawny 
tigers and shaggy lions, are now flaked and weather-beaten, and 
prairie grass pushes up between their worm-eaten boards.’’! 

This scene existed several years ago, but now only two 
old barns are left to remind the passer-by of the days when 
William Preston Hall’s ‘‘circus bone-yard”’ and animal trad- 
ing center made prosperity boom in Lancaster and Schuyler 
county, Missouri. 

In those days farmers in the countryside didn’t worry 
about taking their hay and vegetables to market to dicker 
over prices. They merely drove their loaded wagons up to 
Hall’s gate, received the price, and drove away while attend- 
ants carted the food to the huge barns that housed elephants of 
every age and size, lions, tigers, ‘sacred cattle,’’ and zebras. 

In the pastures, Arabian and Persian ring horses stood 
apart in proud ostracism of the stalwart Percherons. Every 
shade and breed of horse seemed to have found its way 
eventually to Hall’s farm, and with reason, for ‘‘Billy’’ Hall 
was known as the biggest horse trader of his time. Among his 
first big deals was supplying the horses for the ‘‘Boer War 
Show”’ in the St. Louis World’s fair of 1903. 

~The show was only the easy part of Hall’s work in the 
Boer war. He had established branch officers in Cape Town, 


1“ Where Circuses Go When They Die’’ in Literary Digest, September 10, 
1932. 
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South Africa, and sold Missouri mules there which were used 
to haul British artillery from battle to battle. In the first 
year of the United State’s participation in the World war, 
1,500,000 horses and mules went from this country into the 
service, and Hall was one of the men who helped furnish them. 


While a small boy, Billy Hall worked as a farm hand for 
his board and meager wages. His ambition then, like that of 
countless other youngsters, was some day to own a Circus. 
He saved all the money he could from his wages until he 
finally was able to buy a horse for $11. He kept the horse 
however, only a short time. 

One day a narrow-eyed trader from the border country 
offered Billy two Santa Fe mules for his horse. The boy 
thought the trade was a good one as he received two animals 
for one, but before long he found that the mules were ‘‘as wild 
as wolves” and that they destroyed every buggy they were 
hitched to. Hall’s father told him he must not go back on 
the trade, but that he hoped the lesson would sink in. 


As a trader in later years, Billy Hall would glance at an 
animal for a moment or two, name the price, and refuse 
to dicker. According to his own statement, he sometimes 
bought or sold 300 or 400 horses in a day, and almost never 
make a mistake. He judged almost entirely by the look in 
an animal’s eye, whether he was buying a leopard or a draft 
horse. 

While still a very young man Hall had won the reputa- 
tion of a clever horse trader. One of his first sizeable jobs in 
that field was a commission to supply a Chicago firm with 
horses. The firm trusted his judgment and accepted his 
prices without question, but forgot to state the number 
needed. In a few days Hall had flooded the Chicago market 
with horses. Then he took the Boer war show job. 

Hall soon became a successful trader, but he still had his 
ambition to own a circus. With some of his profits he bought 
out the stranded Lemon brothers circus at Omaha, where it 
had folded up. He had the whole equipment, including 
entertainers, sleeping cars, and even advertising posters, 
shipped to Lancaster for the winter. He kept the animals in 
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training, built his large barns, installed a heating system, and 
delighted in the big top atmosphere at last. 


The new William P. Hall circus left Lancaster the next 
spring, but tragedy overtook the troupe as weeks of rain cut 
down the profits. Hall was disappointed in his.venture and 
decided to devote his time to horses again. The next season he 
leased his show out as Howe’s Great London circus and thus 
started in the circus brokerage business. 


Before long Hall had bought the Pan-American shows and 
its equipment and the Walter L. Main shows. The animals 
and the gaudy red and gilt painted cages and parade wagons 
were stored on the Lancaster farm and later were sold piece- 
meal at a good profit. This started the trail of defunct shows 
that found their way to the circus bone-yard of Diamond 
Billy Hall, as circus friends called him. 


The “Greatest individual horse-trader of the world’’ 
became also one of the world’s greatest importers of wild 
animals, which he trained in Missouri and sold to circus and 
zoo managers. Some of his animals were spoken for within 
a few hours after they reached the docks of New York. 


Despite the gay splendor of his property and his diamond 
jewelry, Hall kept his office in an old coach that had been an 
advance car of the historic Yankee Robinson circus. It was 
supposed to have been a part of Lincoln’s funeral train. Pos- 
sessed of no paint at all, the coach formed the base for a huge 
wooden elephant, the Hall trademark. 


That is why, until Billy Hall’s death in Lancaster on 
June 30, 1932, you could drive on the highway and see the 
lions pacing in their cages, the flaunting steam calliopes, and 
the circus cars, “some gaudily painted and lettered, others 
sadly delapidated and beyond usefulness after years of idle- 
ness, exposed to the elements of all seasons.’ 


2Memphis Reveille, March 25, 1915. 
3Literary Digest, September 10, 1932. 
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Missourtana 
MRS. MURPHY’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Sarah Barton Murphy called her sons and their families 
to her new home on a summer’s day in 1803 for a thanksgiving 
prayer meeting that must have resembled in some ways the 
thanksgiving offered by the pilgrims of Plymouth Rock long 
before. Mrs. Murphy’s husband had died three years before 
on his first trip to Missouri, but she had carried out his plans 
in coming to the territory to make a home despite the Indians 
and the uncleared land. 


William Murphy’s name reveals his Irish birth. He 
grew up and married on his native island and then came to the 
United States to settle and rear his family near the Holston 
river in eastern Tennessee. A Baptist minister, the Reverend 
Murphy later decided to go west of the Mississippi to spread 
his faith and to find new land. 


With a friend, Silas George, and his three sons, Joseph, 
William, Jr., and David, the Reverend Murphy traveled by 
boat in 1798 down the Tennessee river and up the Mississippi 
river as far as Ste. Genevieve in the Missouri territory. No 
one in the settlement of Ste. Genevieve could understand 
English as most of the inhabitants there were French, so the 
men were taken to the farm of a Mr. Madden three miles 
from the town. There they were introduced and taken in 
for the night. 


On the next day the settlers took an Indian guide and 
continued inland until they came to the vicinity of the present 
city of Farmington. The land looked favorable for farming 
and several springs watered the site. The Murphys made their 
four different claims and decided to return home to bring 
their families later. 


Unfortunately, the Reverend Murphy and Silas George 
died on the return trip, and the three sons finished the journey 
alone. Within a year or two David Murphy made the trip to 
Missouri again and felled the first tree in what was known 
many years as the Murphy settlement. Joseph, William, 
and Richard joined David in the next year and began to open 
farms on grants from the Spanish government. 
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The widow, Sarah Murphy, in 1803 decided to settle on 
the grant made to her husband. She set out for the arduous 
journey from Tennessee to St. Genevieve in a flatboat. She 
brought with her some of the household effects, her sons 
Isaac, Jesse, and Dubart, her only daughter Sarah, and a 
grandson named William Evans. Servants who accompanied 
the family were a hired hand and a Negro woman and boy. 
All arrived on June 12, and struck out for the Murphy settle- 
ment. 

Mrs. Murphy stayed for a while at the home of her son 
Richard, and it probably was there that she gathered her 
family to give thanks for their safe reunion. 

The house in which the service took place probably 
resembled that of Jesse Murphy, which is said to have been 
characteristic of the first homes of the settlement. It was a 
large frame house, with a wide porch running around the 
front and sides. 

Sarah Murphy began at once to develop and improve the 
religious welfare of the Murphy settlement as others of her 
family influenced the history of St. Francois county and of the 
State. Through the influence of her continued efforts, the 
men built a log cabin for a church. Before better facilities 
appeared, Mrs. Murphy with an energetic missionary zeal 
kept all the children of the neighborhood at her home each 
Sunday and taught them Bible lessons, singing, reading, and 
writing. 

From this first Sunday school of the territory that later 
became the State of Missouri grew a larger Sunday school that 
Mrs. Murphy organized and maintained until her death in 
1817. 

David Barton, nephew of Sarah Murphy, served as the 
first United States senator from Missouri, and her sons and 
other descendants served St. Francois county in a political 
capacity for many years. 


IN HONOR OF JOE BOWERS 
‘Whereas, the true-hearted and illustrious Joe Bowers, 
late of Pike, has done more than any thousand other men, 
living or dead, real or imaginary, to advertise the great state 
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Missouriana 205 
of Missouri and her splendid people, causing our name and 
fame to be sung and rung in every clime, on every sea, in 
every land; and 


“‘Whereas, his soul-stirring ballad, beginning ‘My name it 
is Joe Bowers,’ has served to rekindle patriotism and to foster 
paternal and filial devotion in the heart of every true Mis- 
sourian at home and abroad, as well as to enlist for us the 
sympathy, interest and respect of all men of genuine worth 
the world over, and the admiration of all women whose admira- 
tion is worth having; and 


‘Whereas, the said Joe Bowers and his inimitable ballad 
are the common property of the great state of Missouri and her 
people, every county proudly claiming him as her son, and 
every lover gladly adopting his song as his own, and all 
hearts beating in unison with the poet and the poem; and 


‘Whereas, the said Joe Bowers, whether a real person or 
merely an imaginary hero, is a true type of that rugged but 
tender and sterling manhood which characterized one of the 
most important epochs in our nation’s history, during which 
we achieved the conquest of the aboriginal tribes and of 
Mexico, adding half a continent to our national domain; 
also, the conquest of the forest and the mine, adding untold 
millions to our nation’s wealth and laying the foundation for 
our present civilization, which is the pride and glory of all 
Americans, and challenges the admiration of all enlightened 
people; and 


‘“‘Whereas, the state capitol grounds at the City of 
Jefferson have been laid out more than sixty years, and 
millions of dollars have been expended to erect buildings there- 
on and to improve and beautify said grounds, yet they do not 
contain one vestige of statuary commemorative of the deeds 
of our heroes or illustrative of the spirit and genius of our 
times; therefore’’— 


This is the preamble to the law passed by the Missouri 
legislature and signed by Governor Lon V. Stephens on March 
23, 1897. The iegislature appointed a commission to carry 
out the work of collecting voluntary contributions to erect a 
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“suitable monument—made of the best Missouri granite or 
limestone,’’ to the memory of Joe Bowers, but the project 
was never finished. 

R. J. Hawkins in the Independence Kansas City Spirit 
of March 1909, and Harry Norman, writing for the old St. 
Louis Republic, claimed to present the history of a real Joe 
Bowers. Both said that Joe was born in a log cabin in Pike 
county in 1829. According to the tale, when Joe was 20 he 
fell in love with a girl 16 years old named Sally Black. 


When he proposed to Sally, she told him she was too 
young to marry, but that if he would work hard to earn some 
money and buy them a home she would wait for him. So 
Joe joined a caravan headed for California and worked his 
way as bull driver. One day he confided his hopes in a friend, 
Frank Smith, who later became governor of California. 


Frank, as a joke, put Joe’s history into verse and read it 
at campfire that night. The entire camp roared with laughter, 
and before long everyone had memorized the words and some- 
one had found a bit of tune that fitted. They sang the song 
all the way to California. There the Missourians scattered, 
but they carried the song with them, for it spread all over 
California and the West, back to Missouri. 

Joe, the tale says, died among strangers on the Pacific 
coast and his grave is unknown. Sally died of a broken heart. 


The possibility exists that the ballad of Joe Bowers re- 
sulted in the term “‘Pikers’” applied to Missourians by the 
Forty-Niners. It seems improbable that the fame of Pike 
county, Missouri, alone accounted for the usage as several 
other states including Illinois and Kentucky have a Pike 
county. The ballad, however, identifies the State as well as 
the county. 


My name it is Joe Bowers 
And I’ve got a brother Ike; 
I came from Old Missouri, 
And all the way from Pike. 
I'll tell you why I left there, 
And why I came to roam, 
And leave my poor old mammy, 
So far away from home. 
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I used to court a gall there— 
Her name was Sally Black; 
I axed her if she’d marry me; 
She said it was a whack. 
Says she to me, “Joe Bowers, 
Before we hitch for life, 
You ought to get a little home 
To keep your little wife.” 


“O Sally, dearest Sally 
O Sally, for your sake, 
I'll go to California 
And try to make a stake.” 
Says she to me, “Joe Bowers, 
You are the man to win; 
Here's a kiss to bind the bargain” — 
And she hove a dozen in. 


When I got to that country 
I hadn’t nary red; 
I had such wolfish feelings, 

I wished myself 'most dead; 
But the thoughts of my dear Sally 
Soon made those feelings git, 
And whispered hopes to Bowers— 

I wish I had ’em yit! 


At length I went to mining, 
Put in my biggest licks; 

Went down upon the boulders 
Just like a thousand bricks. 

I worked both late and early, 
In rain, in sun, in snow: 

I was working for my Sally— 
It was all the same to Joe. 


At length I got a letter 
From my dear brother Ike; 

It came from Old Missouri, 
And all the way from Pike; 

It brought to me the dardnest news 
That ever you did hear,— 

My heart is almost bursting, 

So pray excuse this tear. 
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It said that Sal was false to me, 
Her love for me had fled; 

She’s got married to a butcher,— 
And the butcher’s hair was red; 
And more than that, the letter said 

It’s enough to make me swear— 
That Sally has a baby, 
And the baby has red hair! 


THE QUININE BRIGADE 


Even convalescents left their beds to aigment the small 
Union forces of General E. B. Brown when they were attacked 
at Springfield, Missouri, on January 8, 1863, by more than 
double their numbers in Marmaduke’s Confederate army. 

Colonel S. H. Melcher, medical director of the Southwest 
division and army surgeon who recovered General Lyon’s 
body from the battlefield at Wilson’s creek, hustled through 
Springfield trying to help prepare for the defense against 
Marmaduke. 

As he hurried past the Methodist church on South street, 
Dr. Melcher decided that Brown’s army, short of artillery as it 
was, could use the two old 12-pound iron howitzers and the 
6-pounder piece that decorated the church lawn. He had them 
mounted on wheels for temporary carriages and taken to a 
blacksmith shop to be repaired. General Brown, who at 
first had doubted their usefulness, was glad to see them placed 
at fort No. 4 by daylight of the day of the attack. 

While officers made the battery ready, Dr. Melcher 
explained the situation to the head nurse of the hospital, 
Samuel L. Bosler, and his assistants. When the doctor told 
them that he would go into the fight, the others immediately 
said they would go with him. 

The doctor also spoke to the convalescents and in ten 
minutes he had organized a company of fifty in the hospital. 
Others volunteered, and before he left the building three 
companies of fifty men each were ready for the fight. 

At the Bailey house Melcher and a surgeon, Paddock, 
aroused the patients and organized two companies of fifty 





1Connelley, William E., (ed.), Doniphan’s Expedition and the Conquest of 
New Merzico and California, pp. 10-11. 
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men. He went next to the Berry spring hospital, and two more 
companies of the same number volunteered. While Melcher 
was there, Chapman at the Campbell house convalescing 
hospital marched in with another company of fifty. 

Melcher issued quinine and all the serviceable rifles and 
revolvers he could find to his 400 men, and called them the 
“Quinine Brigade” as nearly half had been suffering with 
chills and fever and had to carry their rations of quinine with 
them in the battle. While Dr. Melcher was issuing arms, a 
company of forty-two citizens came up from the square on the 
the double quick, and asked to join and receive arms too. 

The members of the brigade, besides the citizens, repre- 
sented six states of the country including from Iowa the 
eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth infantry and third 
cavalry, from Wisconsin the twentieth infantry and second 
and third cavalry, from Indiana the twenty-sixth infantry, 
from Arkansas the first cavalry, from Illinois the thirty- 
seventh and ninety-fourth infantry, and from Missouri the 
seventh and eighth cavalry and twenty-fourth infantry. 

Commanded by Colonel Melcher, Colonel B. Crabb 
Captain C. B. McAfee, and Lieutenants R. Root, S. A. 
Wilson, W. F. Bodenhammer, the brigade went into action 
between 2 and 3 o'clock in the afternoon of January 8. By 
that time the Confederate forces had captured one piece of 
artillery and at the same time had taken an unfinished stockade 
fort that had been used as a prison. 

The Quinine Brigade had been scattered near the center 
of town in brick buildings in whose walls holes were pierced 
for the defending musketry that peered out and barked at the 
enemy. When Confederate forces pressed hard on the center 
and right defense, however, their officers called the company 
together. 

Colonel Cr: ~ led the men to the front and west of the 
fort, where they took a position behind a fence and about 

fifty to seventy-five yards from the enemy lines. The Con- 
federates at that point also were posted behind fences and in 
and around a house to the front. After nearly an hour’s 
fighting, the enemy gave way and fled from that part of the 
field. 
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Then the brigade swung to the right to join other forces 
where the enemy was making a strong drive. In a tug-of-war 
engagement of gain and loss the enemy finally gained several 
houses, pouring out volley after volley of musketry. General 
Brown and his staff rode forward at that time to encourage the 
Union men, but a shot from a Confederate house wounded 
Brown in the shoulder. 


After 5 o’clock, the attack changed to the center of the 
Union line. Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Z. Cook of the 
Iowa eighteenth and five companies arrived as reinforcements, 
and before long it became dark and the enemy withdrew. 


Dr. Melcher operated on General Brown’s shoulder and 
restored the use of the arm, perhaps saving the general’s 
life as well. He later received a personal letter from the 
general thanking him for his medical care and for his co- 
operation in organizing the Quinine Brigade. 

Dr. Melcher’s usefulness did not end with the battle of 
Springfield however, for he served to the end of the Civil war 
and later in peace time took charge of the United States 
marine hospital in St. Louis as a good doctor, a good organizer, 
and a good army man. 


MOHONGO’S STORY 


If Mohongo, the Osage Indian woman who traveled from 
Missouri to Europe in 1827, had kept a diary, her story would 
eclipse many of the baffling dramas which emerge from today’s 
cinema world. Mohongo and five of her tribesmen were taken 
to Europe by David Delaunay, a Frenchman who had lived 
in St. Louis for twenty-five years, Paul Loise, an interpreter 
who had participated in framing the treaty between the United 
States and the Great and Little Osage nations in 1818, and 
M. Tesson. 

In Europe, curious crowds greeted the strangers from 
far-off Missouri. They were received at the court of King 
Charles X of France and showered with gifts. Misfortunes 
came and the adventure of the Missouri Indians turned to 
tragedy. After wandering almost three years in Europe as 
objects of charity, Mohongo with her infant child who had 
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been born abroad and her companions returned to America. 
Her husband died of smallpox en route to the United States. 
Thomas L. McKenney, head of the bureau of Indian 
affairs from the time of its creation in 1824 until 1830, charged 
that Delaunay posed as an officer of the United States army 
and decoyed the Indians from the borders of Missouri with 
the intention of exhibiting them in Europe for purposes of 
gain. A brochure, Historie de la Tribu des Osages, published 
in Paris in 1827, presents a romantic story of the Indians’ 
adventure, which was no doubt Delaunay’s version. Accord- 
ing to this story, the ancestor of one of the members of the 
group had gone to France during the reign of Louis XIV. 
Flattered by the gracious reception given him by the monarch 
and the manner in which members of the court received him, 
he had returned to his tribe with glowing accounts of the 
French people. Years later, twenty-five members of the 
Osage tribe assembled and planned a visit to the chief of the 
white warriors, the king of France. They hunted four years in 
order that they might accumulate enough furs to finance the 
trip. In the meantime, the number of adventurers interested 
in the trip was reduced to twelve. With the proceeds of the 
four year’s hunt, they descended the Missouri river early in 
1827. As they neared St. Louis, their raft capsized and their 
furs and baggage were lost. But in St. Louis there was a 
soldier, David Delaunay, who by his bravery and humanity 
had held their confidence for a long time. They knew that 
this white warrior was a Frenchman, about to return to his 
native country and they asked him to take them along. Then 
they persuaded a captain to give them passage on his steam- 
boat. Six members of the party gave up the venture, but the 
other six, four men and two women, embarked under the care 
of Delaunay. They journeyed down the Mississippi river 
on the Commerce and from New Orleans took passage on the 
American ship New England, which was commanded by 
Captain Hunt. They landed at Havre on July 27, 1827. 
Despite this romantic version, Delaunay’s financial 
status indicates that he probably undertook the trip as a 
business venture and not from humanitarian motives. In 
1823, Delaunay had sought relief under the legal provision for 
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insolvent debtors. And in June 1828, after he had left the 
State, Delaunay and his wife, Eleanore Delaunay, were 
named in a mortgage foreclosure suit in Pike county. Loise, 
also, had sought relief for insolvent debtors. Delaunay had 
evidently enjoyed some degree of popularity during the 
days of the Spanish regime and the territorial period. Records 
show that he received a large grant of land from the Spanish 
government, dated as of May 1, 1800. Later, in 1812, he 
was named as a member of a committee with Alexander 
McNair, who became the State’s first governor, Auguste 
Chouteau, Timothy Kibby, David Musick, and Rufus 
Easton, to wait upon Governor Benjamin Howard, who had 
signified his intention of leaving the territory. Four years 
later, in 1816, he subscribed to five shares, valued at $500, 
for the bank of Missouri. 


A brief news item, which appeared in the St. Louis Mis- 
souri Republican of October 18, 1827, adds to the evidence that 
the venture was mercenary in character. The item read: 


It appears that the Osage Indians who were taken from here last 
spring, for exhibition in France, have arrived at Havre. In noticing their 
arrival, a French paper says that the crowd of anxious spectators who 
pushed forward to get a sight of the American Indians, became so great 
that the police had to interfere in dispersing it. 


Furthermore, Delaunay inserted a notice in French news- 
papers on September 1, 1827, to the effect that tickets would 
have to be secured to see the Osages either in the halls where 
they were to appear or in their apartments. 


Sketchy press notices kept Missourians informed of the 
triumphs of Mohongo and her tribesmen in France. Comment 
in the Missouri Republican of November 8, 1827, read: 


The six Osage Indians, who lately arrived in France, make a con- 
siderable figure in Paris. They have been introduced at court, caressed 
at diplomatic dinners, admired at the grand opera, and in short distin- 
guished as the lions of the day. . . . The following is the Parisian account 
of their appearance at court. 

“Yesterday, August 21st, the six Osages wearing the costume of their 
country had the honor to be presented to the King in the Salon de Mars at 
St. Cloud. The chief offered a compliment to his majesty, adding that 
his grandfather had given him an injunction to visit the king of France; 
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to which the King replied by recommending to his protection such of the 
French as might visit his country. The face of the chief was painted 
in blue and red stripes; and he had in his hand a wand ornamented with 
ribbons. After paying their respects to the Dauphin and Dauphiness, they 
breakfasted in the apartments of the captain of the guards. 


The next issue of the Missouri Republican, November 15, 
1827, reported that the Osages had been robbed of 300 francs 
in gold, three rich shawls, and some plate by a servant em- 
ployed in their services. 


The widow of M. de Marcillac discovered Delaunay and 
charged that he had become indebted to her husband, with 
whom he had engaged in commercial operations, in 1799. 
Delaunay was denounced as a swindler, arrested, and im- 
prisoned for the debt of 9,385 francs. 


After Delaunay’s arrest, the Osage Indians, who had been 
so royally entertained, were abandoned. Their wanderings 
led them through many sections of the continent and finally 
they became separated into two groups. Mohongo, her 
husband, and child were in one group. They found their way 
back to Paris in 1829 and there a subscription was taken for 
them. Lafayette, who interested himself in their plight, 
contributed to the subscription and gave them medals and 
presents. Passage to America on the Savannah was booked 
for them, but as they were about to embark on November 13, 
1829, their luggage was seized for debts which had been con- 
tracted in their names. During the voyage to America, 
Mohongo’s husband and at least one other member of the 
tribe contracted smallpox and died. The survivors landed 
at Norfolk and from there they were taken to Washington. 


Members of the other group wandered through southern 
France and found their way to Bishop Dubourg, See of 
Montauban, whom they had known in Missouri. The bishop 
directed them to return to Toulouse and gave them a letter 
addressed to the mayor of the city in which he explained 
“they know too late the snare in which they were caught.” 
The mayor announced a subscription for the Indians and with 
these funds they went on to Bordeaux. They sailed from there 
on the Charlemagne and reached New York in April 1830. 
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This group joined the other members of the original party in 
Washington. In company with an army officer, they left the 
capital on May 6, 1830, for St. Louis. From there they were 
sent back to their tribe. 


While Mohongo was in Washington, the war department 
ordered a portrait made of her and her child. This picture, 
the work of Charles Bird King, ranks with the best known 
Indian paintings. The expression captured in the painting 
leads one to believe that despite the hardships of the trip, 
Mohongo brought back many pleasing memories. 


[Sources of data on the European adventure of the Osage Indians, 
available in the library of the State Historical Society, are: Fletcher, 
Alice C., “The Osage Indians in France’ in American Anthropologist, 
Vol. II, No. 2 (April-June 1900) pp. 395-400; Foreman, Grant, “Our 
Indian Ambassadors to Europe’’ in Missouri Historical Society Collections, 
Vol. V, No. 2 (February 1928) pp. 109-128; Hodge, Frederick Webb, (ed.), 
Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico (Washington, 1907) 
Part I, p. 927; McKenney, Thomas L., and Hall, James, The Indian Tribes 
of North America (Edinburgh, 1933) pp. 44-49; Niles’ Weekly Register, 
Vol. XXXVII, Whole No. 938 (September 5, 1829) p. 19; St. Louis Mis- 
sourt Gazette, November 28, 1812, September 14, 1816; St. Louis Missouri 
Gazette and Public Advertiser, March 10, 1819; St. Louis Missouri Republican 
May 7, 1823, September 13, 1824, October 18, November 1, 8, 15, 1827; 
January 17 and June 24, 1828.] 


CHRONOLOGY OF IRONMAKING 
COMPILED BY ARTHUR B. COZZENs! 


1293 Catalan forge developed in Pyrenees of Spain. 

1340 Blast furnace originated in Rhine provinces. 

1550 Wooden blast furnace bellows invented at Nuremberg, Germany. 

1613 Reverberatory furnace invented. 

1618 First bloomery and forge in United States built at Falling Creek, 
Virginia; destroyed by Indians before operations begun. 

1645 First successful American blast furnace located at Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. 





1, RTHUR B. COZZENS, & native of Missouri, is now instructorin geography 
at the University of Illinois. He received an M.S. degree in geology from 
Washington university in 1929 and a Ph.D. degree in geography from the 
same institution in 1937. His field of specialization is the Ozark hills concerning 
which he has written several geographical articles. The July and October 1941 
issues of the Review carried his article on the ‘‘Iron Industry of Missouri" 
in connection with which he compiled this chronology of ironmaking. 
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First Pennsylvania ironworks of record, Manatawny forge, located 
near Pottstown. 

Iron production continued in Maryland and Carolinas. 

Colebrookdale furnace near Pottstown, first blast furnace built in 
Pennsylvania. 

First bituminous coal used in American blast furnace at Massaponax 
near Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

First coke used in blast furnace—in Shropshire, England. 

First iron rolling mill built—in England. 

Blowing engine with cast-iron cylinders and tight-fitting pistons in- 
vented in England. 


1784(Circa) Iron manufacture begun in southwestern Virginia and 


1790 


1791 


1792 
1800 
1803 
1810 


1811 


North Carolina. 

First important patent on rolling mill secured—in England. 

Alliance ironworks furnace on Jacobs creek near Connellsville, 
Pennsylvania, first furnace located west of Alleghenies. 

First iron manufactured in Tennessee—in bloomery at Embreeville, 
Washington county. 

Bourbon (or Slate) furnace near Owingsville first iron furnace built 
in Kentucky. 

Ironworking begun at Pittsburgh at small forge on Two Mile Run. 

Period of rapid development begun in Tennessee. 

Hopewell furnace, first in Ohio, built on Yellow creek. 

Ironmaking enterprises enumerated for Pennsylvania: 44 blast 
furnaces, 78 forges, 4 bloomeries, 18 rolling and slitting mills, 
6 air furnaces, and 5 steel furnaces. 

Ironmaking enterprises enumerated for Kentucky: 4 furnaces and 
3 forges. 

Pittsburgh rolling mill, first built in Pittsburgh. 

Brush creek furnace built by Thomas James on Brush creek, Adams 
county, Ohio. 


1815 or 1816 Ashebran’s furnace built on Stout’s creek, near Ironton, 


1816 
1817 


1819 


1823 
1825 


Iron county, Missouri—first furnace west of the Mississippi. 
First tariff high enough to offer protection to iron industry. 
Iron melted in blacksmith forge in St. Louis by Lewis Newell. 
First bar iron rolled in United States—at Plumstock, Pennsylvania. 
Harrison-Reeves bloomery built on Thickety creek, Crawford 
county, Missouri. 
First iron furnace in Alabama built near Russelville, Franklin 
county. 
Springfield iron furnace established near Potosi, Missouri. 
Period of greatest activity in Kentucky begun and continued 
through 1860. 
First bar iron made from pig iron in Missouri—at Springfield 
furnace. 
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Construction of Maramec ironworks begun at Maramec spring near 
St. James, Missouri. 

Union furnace near Hanging Rock, first furnace built in Hanging 
Rock district of Ohio and Kentucky. 

First foundry established in St. Louis by Sam Gaty, John A. Morton 
and Richards. 

Hot blast invented in Glasgow, Scotland. 

Maramec ironworks completed. 

Rolling mill, probably the first in Tennessee, established on Cumber- 
land river, Stewart county; no others until 1856. 

Construction of new foundry in St. Louis begun by Lewis Newell 
and Sam Gaty. 

First heat run in new St. Louis foundry; casting made for Captain 
John C. Swon of Steamer Carrollton. 

Process for burning anthracite coal patented in New York. 

First practical application of hot blast in manufacture of pig iron in 
United States made at Oxford furnace, New Jersey. 

Bituminous coal discovered in Alabama. 

First successful use of coke in blast furnace in United States made 
at Mary Anne furnace, Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania. 

First puddling done in New England at Boston. 

First hot blast used in Hanging Rock district at Vesuvius furnace. 

Panic, “The Wild Cat Crisis,’ in United States; continued until 
1842. 

Stove foundry established in St. Louis by Hudson E. Bridge. 

First furnace in Illinois, Illinois furnace, established near Elizabeth- 
town. 

Ironmaking enterprises in Pennsylvania totaled: 213 furnaces 
and 169 forges and rolling mills. 

First Connellsville coke shipped down Monongahela and Ohio 
rivers to Cincinnati; sold at a loss but created a demand. 

First use of unburned furnace gas to fire boilers in United States in 
Orange county, New York. 

Samuel Massey sold Maramec holdings to Thomas James. 

Thomas James transferred management of Maramec ironworks to 
son William. 

Iron Mountain company organized by James Harrison, president 
of the company. 

First Iron Mountain furnace built. 

Mining begun at Pilot Knob. 

Further transfer of Maramec property from Massey to James. 

First metallic iron made in Lake Superior region in a Catalan forge 
on Carp river near Negaunee, Michigan. 

First rolling mill in St. Louis established, the St. Louis or Laclede 
rolling mill. 

First ironworks established in Arkansas in Carroll county. 
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Ironmaking enterprises in Pennsylvania total: 289 furnaces (221 
charcoal, 57 anthracite, 11 bituminous and coke), 121 forges, 
6 bloomeries, and 79 rolling mills. 

Pilot Knob ironworks completed and tested, October 24 and 25; 
iron made directly from the ore. 

First really efficient and powerful blowing engine for blast furnace 
(pressure 8-10 pounds per square inch) built by David Thomas 
at Catasawqua, Pennsylvania; made possible furnaces 55 
feet high, instead of former height of 45 feet. 

First shipment of Lake Superior ore (6 barrels) from Marquette 
Range to Newcastle, Pennsylvania. 

Vallé forge (Catalan) opened near Farmington. 

American Iron Mountain company operated two cold blast furnaces, 
producing 4,300 tons of pig per year; one hot blast furnace 
under construction with probable annual capacity 2,500 tons. 

Iron Mountain furnace and surrounding buildings completely con- 
sumed by fire in September. 

Anthracite iron exceeded charcoal iron for first time in United 
States. 

Sault Ste. Marie canal completed in May. 


Ironworks in St. Louis totaled thirty, of which the five oldest were: 
Mississippi foundry of Gaty, McClune and company; Broad- 
way foundry; Empire stove works of Bridge and brothers; 
Eagle foundry; Excelsior stove works. 

Pacific rolling mill built in St. Louis—fourth established in city. 

Ironmaking enterprises in Tennessee totaled: 71 furnaces, more 
than 75 forges and bloomeries, and 4 rolling mills. 

New Maramec furnace built by William James. 

First ironworking begun at Chicago—mill built to reroll rails. 

Beginning of severe depression. 

First steam railroad built from Lake Superior mines to Lake 
Superior. 

Railroad reached Pilot Knob, furnishing outlet for Iron Mountain. 

First ironworking begun at Cleveland, Ohio—small mill for rerolling 
rails. 

Raynor's rolling mill established in St. Louis. 

Irondale furnace at Irondale erected by John G. Scott and sold to 
Edwin Harrison and company. 

Frisco railroad reached Knob View and St. James which became 
shipping point for Maramec ironworks. 

Termination of period of greatest activity reached in Kentucky. 

First patent granted on iron rolling mill using continuous process 
invented by Charles White of Wales. 

Building of gunboats carried on by Eads at St. Louis. 

Mississippi foundry, begun by Newell and Gaty, closed. 
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First coke (and, or) coal furnaces built in St. Louis—the Pioneer 
furnace. 

Two large furnaces built at Grand Tower, Illinois, by Grand Tower 
mining, manufacturing, and transportation company to burn 
Big Muddy coke—first coke furnaces built in Illinois. 

First two blast furnaces established in Chicago by Chicago iron 
company; used Lake Superior ore and Connellsville coke. 
American Iron Mountain company reorganized as Iron Mountain 

company. 

Coke and bituminous iron exceeded charcoal iron in United States. 

First open hearth furnace in United States—Bay State ironworks, 
constructed in South Boston. 

Contracts let for iron and steel for Eads bridge, St. Louis; firms in 
Cincinnati, Wheeling, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh (Carnegie 
Kloman, and company under contract for most of rolled iron) 
selected to supply material. 

Germania ironworks built in south St. Louis—a large refinery forge 
producing charcoal iron with no blast furnace. 

Jay Cooke panic. 

Kimmswick forge, refinery, established at Kimmswick, Missouri. 

Joilet iron and steel company, first iron enterprise established at 
Joilet ; two furnaces built to use Lake Superior ore and Connells- 
ville coke. 

Ozark ironworks begun by William James and James Dunn; located 
near Little Piney river and Beaver creek west of Newburg. 
Vulcan ironworks changed to steel rolling mill; a Bessemer plant 

constructed. 

Cherry Valley mines opened—largest sink hole deposits in Missouri. 

Irondale furnace closed. 

Seven rolling mills operated in St. Louis—no others in Missouri. 

Ironmaking enterprises in Kentucky totaled: 22 furnaces (18 
charcoal, 4 bituminous coal) and 8 rolling mills—compare with 
1890. 

Seven new furnaces begun at Chicago, using Lake Superior ore and 
Connellsville coke. 

New larger lock opened at Sault Ste. Marie. 

Eight coal and coke furnaces operated in St. Louis and Carondelet 
as well as six rolling mills and steelworks. 

Four charcoal furnaces operated outside of St. Louis—Midland, 
Nova Scotia, Pilot Knob, and Sligo. 

Ironmaking enterprises in Tennessee totaled: 8 coke furnaces (all’ 
recent), 4 rolling mills, and 2 steelworks—compare with 1856. 

Seventeen blast furnaces operated in Illinois. 

Three charcoal furnaces operated in Missouri as well as nine coke 

and coal. 
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Number of ironmaking enterprises in Kentucky decreased to: 1 
charcoal furnace, 5 coke furnaces, 6 rolling mills, and 1 open 
hearth steel furnace. 
Ironmaking enterprises in Tennessee totaled: 10 coke furnaces 
completed and several under construction, 4 rolling mills, and 
3 steelworks. 
1892 First shipments of iron made from Mesaga Range, Minnesota. 
1893 Severe depression, ‘‘The Silver Crisis.” 
1906 Construction of plant begun at Gary, Indiana, by Indiana steel 
company, a subsidiary of United States steel—marked the 
beginning of Gary as important center. P 
1921 Process invented for coking Illinois coal by St. Louis coke and 
iron company at Granite City—moderate success. 
Beginning of depression. 
1922 Iron Mountain mine reopened. 
1924 Pittsburgh Plus abandoned; Chicago base established in addition to 
Duluth, Birmingham, Worcester, and several western wire 
mills. 


Since the publication of “The Iron Industry of Missouri” 
in the July and October 1941 issues of the Review, information 
has been received which makes possible corrections and 
additions to the account as originally presented. 

The firm name ‘Harrison, Chouteau, and Vallé’’ men- 
tioned on page 514 of the July Review should be ‘‘Chouteau, 
(James) Harrison, and Vallé.”” Also, the reference on page 51 
of the October issue to “Sickle, Edwin Harrison and Howard” 
should read “Sickle, (John W.) Harrison, and (Thomas K.) 
Howard.’” 

A full description of the Mid-Continent furnace has been 
received from E. H. Busiek of Nevada.’ This plant, regarding 
which only meager information was available at the time of 
preparation of the original article, was built by Fred and 
Frank Larabee of Hutchinson, Kansas, the Swift packing 
interests of Chicago, and Mr. Busiek. The equipment was 
the best obtainable, consisting of a large modern hot blast 
furnace, a sawmill, machinery for making wagon hubs and 
spokes, and a chemical plant which yielded chiefly wood 
alcohol, acetate of lime, flotation oils, and creosote. 


*Letter to the author from Mrs. Harry S. Bill of Columbia, granddaughter 
of James Harrison and daughter of John W. Harrison. 

‘Letter to the author from E. H. Busiek of Nevada, a partner in the Mid- 
Continent enterprise and general manager during its period of operation. 
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Operations resembled those at the Sligo furnace, the 
plant maintaining virtual self-sufficiency with ore produced by 
steam shovel and hand work in open pit mines owned by the 
company charcoal supplied by 60,000 acres of land under 
timber purchase contract. Approximately 20 acres of land 
were cut over daily to meet the needs of the plant. Com- 
mercially valuable timber was sawed into boards or shaped 
into hubs and spokes, and the waste, along with the non- 
commercial trees, was carbonized to yield charcoal and 
chemicals. Contrary to the statement made on page 58 of 
the October 1941 Review, only hardwood timber was utilized 
and the quality of iron produced was exceptionally high. 
However, as World war needs created increasing demands for 
iron, the Mid-Continent company, at the request of the Federal 
government, substituted coke fuel for charcoal. This in- 
creased the output of the furnace but decreased the quality of 
the product. Probably this fact is responsible for the impres- 
sion among St. Louis manufacturers that the iron was non- 
uniform and somewhat inferior. 

Although the furnace was the largest which could be 
built to burn charcoal, its average daily capacity was 100 
tons with that fuel. This corroborates a statement made in 
the original article that the rated capacities of iron furnaces 
in Missouri greatly exceeded their actual output. For example, 
as mentioned on page 56 of the October Review, the Nova 
Scotia furnace is said to have had a capacity of 150 to 175 
tons per day, although, as it was smaller than the Mid- 
Continent stack, it doubtless averaged less than 100 tons in 
actual practice. 

During the World war, methods were devised whereby 
coke iron could be employed satisfactorily for uses which 
formerly required charcoal pig. In the same period also, the 
Germans, cut off from wood chemicals, formerly supplied by 
this country, devised processes which yielded synthetic sub- 
stances superior to those produced by the distillation of wood 
and lower in cost. With the return of peace these techno- 
logical advances rendered unprofitable continued operations 
at the Mid-Continent, which was far from supplies of coke. 
Consequently, the plant closed. 
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MISSOURI MINIATURES 
WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


By 1896 the St. Louis weekly literary journal known as 
the Mirror had seen five years of existence marked by un- 
healthy financial disturbances. Finally, tiring of ‘everything 
going out and nothing coming in,’’ its owner at that time, 
James Campbell, presented the Mirror and all that went with 
it to its brilliant and ambitious editor, a young man named 
William Marion Reedy. Thus was born the journal that came 
to be known throughout the literary world as Reedy’s Mirror. 
It marked, too, the birth of the “‘Billy’’ Reedy known and 
loved as a critic and commentator, poet and writer, reconteur 
and wit. For Reedy was the Mirror and the Mirror was Reedy. 

Born in St. Louis near the famous Kerry Patch on De- 
cember 11, 1862, Reedy was the son of Ann (Marion) and 
Patrick Reedy, a member of the St. Louis police force who 
afterwards became night chief. He was brought up in the 
Catholic faith, was educated at Christian Brothers college and 
later at St. Louis university. Here, ironically enough, at the 
age of eighteen he received the degree of master of accounts— 
ironically, because during the remainder of his life he was 
famed for his lack of business management. 

Despite his business education Reedy turned to journalism 
and in 1880 secured a place on the staff of the Missouri 
Republican. He later went to work on the Globe-Democrat 
under Joseph B. McCullagh. Few periods of Missouri’s 
history have seen a more outstanding group of journalists 
than were in St. Louis at that time, and in the midst of them at 
their gatherings was Billy Reedy, swapping stories and 
news. Traditionally, after numerous firings and rehirings by 
McCullagh, Reedy abandoned the notion of working on one 
paper and became a free-lance writer, contributing not only 
to St. Louis papers but to such magazines as William Cowper 
Brann’s Iconoclast. 

In 1893 Reedy was made editor of the Mirror and when 
three years later it became his own he was equipped both by 
experience and by aptitude to make the most of it. The 
Mirror was a journal of comment upon everything Reedy con- 
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sidered worthy of notice. It was also a journal of protest. 
In its early days the Mirror included many local and society 
notes, but these were dropped as it came to have more than 
local significance. 

Reedy’s wit, incisive style, his ‘literary insight, the 
mastery of his writing and criticism, made the Mirror known 
throughout the country. Inevitably it became Reedy’s 
Mirror in name as well as in spirit. Foreign readers found it 
as intriguing as Americans, and hotels in London, Paris, 
Vienna, Naples, Rome, Munich, Innsbruck, Monte Carlo, 
and other cities on the continent kept files of the Mirror for 
their guests. Foreign newstands carried copies of the Mirror 
and Reedy’s St. Louis home was a mecca for visitors from 
everywhere. 

One of Reedy’s best known services to literature was 
the discovery and encouragement of new writers. He read 
thousands of manuscripts until finally his eyes began to 
fail. It was Reedy who encouraged the Chicago lawyer, 
Edgar Lee Masters, to turn to vers libre and it was the Mirror 
that subsequently printed the pungent stanzas of Spoon River 
Anthology. In the Mirror appeared the early works of Zoe 
Akins, Fannie Hurst, Sara Teasdale, Julia Peterkin, Babette 
Deutsch, John Gould Fletcher, Orrick Johns, and a host of 
others. Ready was one of the first to introduce to American 
readers the works of Lord Dunsany, Cunninghame Graham, 
Conrad Galsworthy, and the Sitwells. 

Reedy also in his Mirror introduced his readers to 
“Patience Worth,” whose writings, in the language of an early 
English era, were “dictated” through the medium of an ouija 
board to a St. Louiswoman. Reedy’s so-called interviews with 
Patience, who referred to him as ‘‘Fat-a-wide,’’ appeared at 
length in the Mirror. 

The Mirror’s pages carried much of the very best 
work of authors who could have commanded higher prices 
elsewhere. During its last ten years under Reedy, the Mirror 
sparkled with the writings of Edna St. Vincent Millay, Amy 
Lowell, Carl Sandburg, Maxwell Bodenheim, William Rose 
Benet, Silas Bent, Charles J. Finger, Louis How, Opie Read, 
and many others. This journal, it was said,“‘year in and year 
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out contained more good literature than any other weekly 
publication in America.” 

Reedy’s own writing lies mainly in the thirty volumes 
of the Mirror. He wrote a great amount—during the early 
years he wrote practically all of the Mirror, turning out 
5000 words daily. He wrote on almost any subject, politics, 
religion, morality, literature, art, sports. He wasa voracious 
reader and had the ability to call to mind almost anything 
he had ever read. 

Reedy’s literary criticism ranked among the most popular 
of his items for the Mirror. In his later years especially 
they were often more benevolent than formerly, yet still as 
witty and evidencing the sharpest literary insight. His 
weekly editorial comments, ‘Reflections,’ contained brief 
sketches on almost any matter that came to mind, usually 
written with the greatest literary skill. In them, ‘“‘single- 
handed, he covered the world.”” Reedy also contributed essays 
and an occasional poem. 

He was the author of one book, The Imitator, published 
in 1901, and three short essays, The Law of Love (1905), 
originally published in Brann’s Iconoclast, and A Golden 
Book and The Literature of Childhood (1910), both from the 
Mirror. Others of his Mirror writings were published in the 
Mirror Pamphlets. 

Its editor characterized the Mirror as ‘the paper of the 
‘men without a party’; a paper that ‘says things’; a weekly 
review of men and affairs; a treasury of strong short stories 
and good poetry; the best books ably reviewed and public 
characters pungently probed .. .” Truly it was “the most 
individual journal of comment and criticism in the West.”’ 

Reedy’s writings mellowed with the years but occasionally 
his protests became as sharp as in the early days of the Mirror. 
His faith in the single tax was the dominating fad of his 
career, and rare was the issue of the Mirror that failed to 
include mention in some form or another—perhaps jokingly— 
of the single tax. He was a liberal politically, although 
inclined toward the Democratic standard. 

Reedy was a large rotund man with enormous brown eyes 
and, in his later years, a shock of iron-gray hair. His wit was 
famous, and as an after-dinner speaker he had few equals. 
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One of his favorite openings poked fun at himself when he 
addressed ‘“‘this large and respectable gathering—I’m large 
and you are respectable.” 

Raised in the Catholic faith, Reedy severed his connec- 
tion with the church in later life. After his death someone 
wrote of him: ‘Reedy was lawless. He was a pagan. Be- 
cause of his love of life he lived naturally, and he was always 
outside the pale by his own election.”” He loved good food 
and drink and good conversation. ‘Old Samuel Johnson, 
reincarnated and comely to look upon, and neither sonorous, 
pedantic, nor profound, that’s Bill Reedy,” one of his friends 
wrote. Perhaps his greatest characteristic was a charm of 
personality that affected all who met him. He was generous 
to a fault and was never too busy to help a friend. He en- 
dangered the always-precarious finances of the Mirror by 
sending over-large checks to beginners when he felt they 
needed such concrete encouragement. He seemed to have 
also a perpetual improvidence. Sometimes, it has been told, 
Reedy’s gold watch went to the pawn shop in order that the 
next issue of the Mirror might go to press. 

Reedy’s friends knew no social clique. He numbered 
among them politicians, cabbies, millionaires, barbers, re- 
porters, professors, writers, actors, and prizefighters. When 
he went to New York he created a mild furor, for he com- 
manded prestige and authority in literary circles anywhere. 

Reedy was thrice married. His first wife he divorced. 
His second wife, Lalitte Bauduy, died in 1901. His third 
wife, who survived him, was Mrs. Margaret Helen Chambers, 
whom he married in 1906. 

In July 1920, Reedy went to San Francisco to attend 
the national Democratic convention. He had been in poor 
health for some time previously, and thinking the rest might 
help him he remained there for a visit. He died quite suddenly 
of angina in San Francisco on July 28, 1920. 


[Sources for data on the life of William Marion Reedy are: 
Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. XV (1935); Reedy'’s Mirror, 
July 29, August 5, 12, 19, and 26, September 2, 1920; St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, July 29, 1920; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 29, 1920; St. Louts 
Review, Vol. II, Nos. 7 and 8 (1933); Johns, Orrick, Time of Our Lives 
(c1937).] 
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RED-LETTER BOOKS RELATING TO MISSOURI 


Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri,a Compendium of 
History and Biography for Ready Reference. Edited by Howard 
L. Conard. 6 Vols. (New York, [etc.], The Southern history 
company, 1901. 3556 pp.) 

Howard L. Conard and William Hyde were the editors of 
the four-volume Encyclopedia of the History of St. Louis (1899) 
which was reviewed in the July 1941 issue of the Missouri 
Historical Review, pp. 587-600. The review carried a brief 
sketch of the lives of the two editors. 

Conard conceived the plan of combining some of the 
material used in the earlier Encyclopedia with fresh material 
on other sections of the State. The result was the Encyclopedia 
of the History of Missouri. In the following pages, an attempt 
is made to draw some comparisons between the two works. 
For convenience, the earlier work is referred to as ‘‘Hyde and 
Conard.” 

Individual biography occupies a prominent place in both 
histories. The following table is an occupational classifica- 
tion of the persons whose lives were sketched in the Encyclo- 
pedia of the History of Missouri. A similar table accompanied 
the review of the earlier Encyclopedia. 


Occupation Men Women 
MNS sek ges S02 sce onicn sss th eek mamiee aes 7 
Business executives (merchants, financiers, efc.)........ 709 1 
RS ae A 2 ME pt Mr ga Lae Poe ae fe eee 28 1 
Explorers (most fur traders in pioneer period)......... 26 
ET, 22 
I I Ns. 95 bo asian co death cadences eae 94 1 
ee ee ee een pee oe re ce + 
Tmventers... 0.2.0.0. ee nr ee a ere ne 5 
RI IES 6 5c Sic cat wdoa et eagee sae eda 467 
I potas bev close: sts orpein gras Sateen avons ean es 2 1 
Literary workers, journalists, and publishers.......... 65 4 
IIIS 05 esis eais Baukee eet eee na chs & teas . 49 
Ministers of the gospel and ethical leaders............ 96 1 
IAT ARAR SIE MRC RA Se TOE et e's Sen) Aer mee 4 2 
epee OE GRNINONE, . . 5. 5 oo 5 oo occ siceincseseces 244 
ee re 233 
Railroad and street railway men..................... 44 


SN oo. 5 cowards rcioeark KAD ee caeemienwkmorarel a eee 
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Occupation Men Women 
SE Oe OAS AA LR UN ORR RR EE: 10 
REO CCC SETS Pe Cer ae 48 3 
Theatre people (actors and managers)................ 4 
PE Sho dealin he ax tesa aha weal s alone 10 24 

ERASER AA: orp eee aero Pare Nee SE eae OM 2179 38 
ee Se En ING xo sik. oe eo aioe. Cozens 2217 


Pre-eminent among the artists is George C. Bingham, 
famed for his scenes of frontier politics in Missouri. Other 
notable artists included are Chester Harding and Carl Wimar. 


Approximately one-third of the biographical subjects are 
men of the commercial world. Every generation of St. Louis 
business leaders has many representatives in this list which 
includes the Chouteaus in the French period; John O'Fallon, 
Daniel D. Page, and Henry Shaw in the early American 
period; Oliver D. Filley, Samuel Cupples, Wayman Crow in 
the middle period; and Henry C. Pierce, Cyrus P. Walbridge, 
and Robert Brookings at the end of the nineteenth century. 
Kansas City business men include varied types: Seth Ward, 
pioneer in the freighting business across the plains from 
Westport; Kersey Coates, incessant promoter of railways, 
banks, mercantile houses; the Armour brothers, meat packers. 
In this class also are the men who developed the lead and zinc 
industry in the Joplin region: John C. Webb, Oliver and 
William H. Picher, and others. 


Representatives of the dental and medical professions 
are more numerous than in “Hyde and Conard.” Most of 
those added are from Kansas City. Evidently a special effort 
was made there to interest professional men in subscriptions 
to this set of volumes. Among the pioneer physicians in- 
cluded are John Sappington of Arrow Rock and Isaac M. 
Ridge of Westport. Most of the distinguished list of St. Louis 
physicians included in ‘‘Hyde and Conard” were carried over 
in this set. Osteopathy is represented by its founder, Andrew 
T. Still of Kirksville, and by S. A. Weltmer, who founded a 
school at Nevada. 
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The explorers are mostly those included in ‘“‘Hyde and 
Conard.” 

The engineer-architect group includes a number of mining 
engineers operating in the zinc and lead fields of southwest 
Missouri. Surprising is the omission of the name of James B. 
Eads included in ‘‘Hyde and Conard.” 

The farmers and stockmen include several members of the 
Gentry family, stock breeders of Pettis county; Thomas 
Benton Price, whose father was a prominent politician; and 
Samuel S. Watson of St. Charles county, benefactor of Linden- 
wood college. 

Most of the outstanding St. Louis lawyers and judges 
treated in “Hyde and Conard” were carried over into this 
work. Among the distinguished supreme court judges given 
separate biographical treatment are Washington Adams, 
Shepard Barclay, Francis M. Black, James B. Gantt, Warwick 
Hough, John R. Jones, Abiel Leonard, George B. Macfarlane, 
Rufus Pettibone, John F. Ryland, William Scott, Leroy B. 
Valliant, and Robert Wash. Among the leaders of the Kansas 
city bar are Oliver H. Dean, Wallace Pratt, and Joseph V. 
C. Karnes. Karnes led the movement to establish the Kansas 
City public library as a free institution. 

Mark Twain and Eugene Field are the leading creative 
writers included. 

In addition to the important figures in St. Louis journal- 
ism carried over from ‘‘Hyde and Conard” are found William 
R. Nelson, publisher of the Kansas City Star; William F. 
Switzler; and Walter Williams. There is also a sketch of 
Robert T. Van Horn who did much to build up Kansas City 
through the columns of his Journal. In the above table, he 
is classed as a statesman because of his intense activity as 
a political and civic leader. 

Dr. Alexander De Menil of St. Louis and Francis A. 
Sampson of Sedalia are the leading bibliographers. The 
Encyclopedia article on “Bibliography of Missouri” is the 
product of their joint scholarship. 

Among the military men is the heroic figure of General 
Richard Gentry who died in action in 1837 while leading an 
army of Missouri volunteers against hostile Indians in Florida. 
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Also included are Alexander Doniphan and Stephen Kearney, 
outstanding characters of the Mexican war. The Union 
generals in charge of the Department of Missouri during the 
Civil war are all included: John C. Fremont, Henry W. Hal- 
leck, Samuel R. Curtis, John M. Schofield, William S. Rose- 
crans, and Grenville Dodge. Other Union leaders included 
are Nathaniel Lyon and Franz Sigel. Confederate generals 
include Sterling Price, Joseph Shelby, and John S. Marmaduke. 


The politician-statesman group includes every governor— 
except two who filled the office for brief periods only—from 
Alexander McNair to Alexander Dockery. Individual treat- 
ment is likewise given to each of the twenty-one United States 
senators from David Barton and Thomas H. Benton to 
Francis M. Cockrell and George G. Vest. Many representa- 
tives in Congress, mayors of cities, and State legislators are 
included, but some of these are classified as lawyers or business 
men. 


Educators whose biographies appear include John H. 
Lathrop, William Chauvenet, William G. Eliot, Winfred S. 
Chaplin, William Torrey Harris, Lewis F. Soldan, James W. 
Greenwood, Edwin B. Neely, Marshall Snow, Sylvester 
Waterhouse, Calvin Woodward, and several presidents of the 
State normal schools. 


Some of the best general articles include those on Mis- 
souri politics taken from ‘“‘Hyde and Conard.’’ Every impor- 
tant State office and institution is treated in a separate article. 
William F. Switzler compiled the lists of governors, judges of 
the supreme court, secretaries of state, attorneys general, and 
United States senators and representatives in Congress from 
Missouri. 

In addition to the articles on the development of local 
government in St. Louis is the article on “Early Municipal 
Government of the City of Kansas’ contributed by Milton 
Jameson Payne, mayor of Kansas City during pioneer days. 
The courts, fire departments, public libraries, parks, school 
systems, and the waterworks of both Kansas City and St. 
Louis are described in special articles by executives connected 
with these various divisions. 
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The military history of the Civil war in Missouri is told 
summarily in three articles. Daniel M. Grissom of the 
Missouri Republican gives the story in broad outline with 
the political background. The Union side of the story is pre- 
sented by James O. Broadhead, distinguished lawyer who 
served the Union as provost marshal general of Missouri during 
the conflict. Samuel M. Kennard and John G. Kelly, St. 
Louisans who served the Confederate army, present the 
southern point of view. The last article contains a list of 
St. Louisans who served the Confederacy. In addition, 
practically every military engagement fought in Missouri is 
treated in a separate article under the place name. 

One short article on agriculture is inadequate in tracing 
its development in the State. Urban economic activity is 
emphasized. The story of banking is told in four articles: 
one on banking in the State as a whole and the others on 
banking in Kansas City, St. Joseph, and St. Louis. The 
commerce, manufactures, and railroads of these three centers 
are likewise eated in special articles, each written by a 
local expert. Fur trade, live-stock trade, and lead and zinc 
mining are each described. 

Short articles are included on each of the small colleges 
throughout the State. William F. Switzler’s two-page article 
on the University of Missouri seems insufficient in comparison 
with the six-page article on Washington university by Marshall 
Snow. 

Like “‘Hyde and Conard,” the Encyclopedia of the History 
of Missouri is uneven in its treatment of the various racial 
minorities which have left their impress upon the State’s 
history. The group of articles on Indians is a distinct asset. 
Theophile Papin’s description of life in the French village of 
St. Louis, which appears in “Hyde and Conard,” is not in- 
cluded in this work. E. C. Kehr’s short article on the Germans 
has been included. The Swedes are given brief mention. The 
story of the Negro in slavery is well told in Julius Foy’s 
article on ‘‘Slavery and Emancipation,” but Negro life in 
freedom after 1865 is not described. 

All of the recognized religious faiths are given extended 
treatment. Special articles were written on the growth of the 
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larger denominations in St. Louis and Kansas City, including 
the Catholics, Congregationalists, Lutherans, Methodists, 
and Presbyterians. 


Each of the 114 counties is written up. Most of these 
accounts deal exclusively with the formative period of county 
history. Large centers are treated at some length, and many 
small communities are briefly identified. The governmental, 
commercial, religious, and educational phases of community 
life in St. Louis, Kansas City, and St. Joseph are summarized in 
separate articles. 


The arrangement of articles in the Encyclopedia of the 
History of Missouri is strictly alphabetical with a few excep- 
tions. In this respect the Encyclopedia is a definite improve- 
ment over “Hyde and Conard.”—Contributed by Frederick 
C. Ault, Acting Librarian, Municipal Reference Branch, 
St. Louis Public Library. 


MISSOURI SCRAPBOOK 


One historian made an animal-loving man of Napoleon 
by describing his interest in kittens and his habit of keeping a 
cabinet of the frisky little ones in his office. Such light 
touches in history do not change the course of the world, 
perhaps, but add a touch of savory sauce to the heavier 
courses. Missouri history has its sauce, too, and the “‘Scrap- 
book” will give you the recipes. 


This ought to make the goats feel sheepish: 


One of the James brothers is said to be a good boy, but as 
his Christian name is not known all the family will have to be 
wiped out in order to make sure of the guilty ones.—St. 
Louis Republican, July 11, 1875. 








lyREDERICK C. AULT is a native of the state of Ohio. He received his M.A. 
degree in political science from the Ohio state university in 1929 and has done 
graduate work at Washington university. Since 1937 he has been acting 
librarian of the municipal reference branch of the St. Louis public library. 


The July 1941 Review carried his review of the Encyclopedia of the History of 
St. Louis. 
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The cow won't know the difference anyhow— 

To the Glasgow man who has a cow afflicted with a strange 
disease: Consult L. V. Stephens, governor, M.D., L.L.D., 
D.D.L., M.D. No extra charge for titles ——Missouri States- 
man, July 9, 1897. 


The mail service has improved; our stories always 
come back promptly— 

Buffalo Bill is trying his hand at story-writing, but after 
waiting a year to hear what has become of his manuscript, 
he will find farming a good business.—St. Louis Republican, 
July 11, 1875. 


Another job for the CCC boys: 


And this from a Centralia paper—The weeds and grass in 
some places along our principal streets are getting very tall 
and should be harvested.—1897. 


Where's that defense bond salesman? 


Ashland has $55.75 in her inside pocket.—-Missouri 
Statesman, July 16, 1897. 


Is this clear enough? 


The river is rising very fast. Mud in this city at least 
four feet large!—Jefferson City, 1849. 


We get ours ‘‘in the same place”’ too: 

“Can you inform me where the office of [bid is?” ‘The 
office of what?”” “A paper called Jbid. Down where I came 
from editors are continually taking first rate extracts from it.” 
—Missouri Statesman, June 1, 1849. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING THE SOCIETyY’S 
MEMBERSHIP 


Membership of the Society has continued to increase 
and the Society is especially grateful to those members who 
have helped others make the discovery of the benefits of 
membership in the organization. 


Raymond H. Patterson of Galena, county superintendent 
of schools in Stone county, showed his enthusiastic regard for 
the Society in introducing it to thirty-six new members 
during the month of October, a remarkable record. 


Frederick M. Smith of Independence, potentate of the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
also showed outstanding good will and brought eighteen 
new members to the Society. 


During the three months from August through October 
1941, the following members of the Society increased its 
membership as indicated: 


THIRTY-SIX NEW MEMBERS 
Patterson, R. H., Galena 


EIGHTEEN NEW MEMBERS 
Smith, Frederick M., Independence 


FIFTEEN NEW MEMBERS 
Slack, A. J., Steelville 


ELEVEN NEW MEMBERS 
Walsh, Jerome, St. Charles 


EIGHT NEW MEMBERS 
Winkelmaier, Robert C., St. Louis. 


SIX NEW MEMBERS 
Fitzgerald, R. L., Kansas City 
Heusi, Sam, Higginsville 
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FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Barnhill, F. C., Marshall 
Freeland, Maude, Forsyth 
Goodwin, Cliff B., Marshall 
Jurden, Guy E., St. Louis 
Moll, Justus R., Jefferson City 
Strong, Charles M., Macon 
Williams, Marcia, O’Fallon 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Clark, Mrs. C. R., Trenton 
Daniel, Mrs. Ida M., Centerville 
McCaughen, C. Burr, St. Louis 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Graham, Clara E., Charleston 
McCord, May Kennedy, Springfield 
Narr, Frederick C., Hickman Mills 
Smith, Tom K., St. Louis 
Thompson, Mrs. J. Frank, Columbia 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Atwood, Le Grand L., Ferguson 
Birbeck, Robert C., Stanberry 
Carter, Mrs. W. Lee, Marshall 
Dickey, Harris B., Jefferson City 
Griesser, Mrs. Kitty S., Joplin 
Hobbs, Mrs. J. W., Jefferson City 
Houk, Mary, Chicago, Illinois 
Ike, Carl B., West Plains 
Jonah, F. G., St. Louis 
Jones, Robert N., St. Louis 
Kiskaddon, A. H., St. Louis 
McGregor, W. B., Brookfield 
MacNutt, J. Scott, St. Louis 
McReynolds, Allen, Carthage 
Maher, Mrs. Harriet, St. Louis 
Moore, Mrs. Adella B., Columbia 
Overholser, Mrs. M. P., Harrison- 
ville 


Reinhardt, John F., Kansas City 

Roark, Mrs. W. Jack, Anderson 

Robinson, Richard W., Eureka 

Schmid, Otto, Kansas City 

Shaner, Dolph, Joplin 

Sturgis, H. S., Neosho 

Van Meter, Ray, Trenton 

Wilhelm, Charles L., St. Louis 

Williams, Roy D., Boonville 

Wilson, Scott, Kansas City 

Withers, Mrs. Robert S., Liberty 

Wood, Vesta, Springfield 

Wright, Robert R., Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Yancey, T. R., Camp Robinson, 
Ark. 




































NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
AuGcust—OcToBER 1941 


Two hundred and sixty-seven applications for member- 
ship were received by the Society during the three months 
from August to October 1941, inclusive. The total of annual 
members as of October 31, 1941, is 3,079. 


The new members are: 


Adams, Leila, Overland 
Albright, Claribel, St. Joseph 
Alderson, I. T., St. Louis 
Allen, Jacob W., Jefferson City 
Anderson, Orville S., Kansas City 
Andrae, Henry, Jefferson City 
Arnold, Kenneth E., LaPlata 
Ashton, M. O., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Atwood, George B., St. Louis 
Auld, W. R., St. Louis 
Aylward, James P., Kansas City 
Ayres, Mrs. Fern, Branson 
Baldwin, Paul, Kennett 
Bass, Claude, Steelville 
Bass, Mrs. Henry R., Kansas City 
Bassman, Fred, Jefferson City 
Baugh, Nettie, Galena 
Baxter, Mrs. Zerma, Branson 
Beckham, G. Clifton, Steelville 
Behymer, F. A., Lebanon, Illinois 
Belch, Miss Idie M., Jefferson City 
Bellemere, Fred, Kansas City 
Bihr, Edwin D., Marshall 
Blair, Judge David E., Springfield 
Board of Education, St. Louis 
county 
Boulware, James E., Salem 
Bowen, Arthur, Marceline 
Bowling, C. B., Columbia 
Bowman, John F., Independence 
Boyce, F. W., Kansas City 
Bramwell, Ernest A., Kansas City 
Brand, J. H., Steelville 
Brown, Earl, Columbia 
Brown, O. W., Steelville 
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Brown, R. Wilson, St. Louis 
Broyles, Walter A., Bethany 
Bruehmann, Otto W., St. Louis 
Bruner, Fred, Bonne Terre 
Bunce, Ina, Springfield 
Burger, R. E., New York City 
Burk, Mrs. Harvey, Galena 
Burlingame, Elizabeth, Foristell 
Burnett, Orville, Bourbon 
Burton, W. J., St. Louis 
Bybee, H. H., Blue Eye 
Byrne, John F., St. Louis 
Carroll, H. S., Lentner 
Caruthersville public library, 
Caruthersville 
Chappelle, Lula E., Forsyth 
Clark, Mrs. C. R., Trenton 
Clark, George R., Kansas City 
Clark, Warren, Galena 
Clevlen, Morrison L., Poplar Bluff 
Clum, M. K., Independence 
Coleberd, Robert E., Kansas City 
Corder, Mrs. Leslie W., Waverly 
Corey, Charles W., St. Louis 
Cotrell, Scott A., Poplar Bluff 
Cratz, Fred L., St. Louis 
Crouse, Emmett J., St. Joseph 
Curtis, Arthur M., Springfield 
Dallmeyer, Helmuth, St. Charles 
Daniel, Albion, Piedmont 
Davis, George N., Macon 
DeGaris, C. F., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
Diekroeger, M. L., Boonville 
Dillon, G. A., Steelville 
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Dodson, Elbert Elsworth, Macon 

Dowl, Alexander B., Camp Robin- 
son, Ark. 

Draper, W. R., Joplin 

Dunham, N. Lee, Hannibal 

Duvall, Homer, Butler 

Eaton, Phebe Anderson, Powersville 

Ellis, Emmett, Warrensburg 

Ellis, Ida Lee, Crane 

Ennis, Otis, Cape Fair 

Entrikin, Bertha Bell, Cameron 

Eshelman, Walter L., St. Joseph 

Euiston, Frank M., Kansas City 

Fancher, Juanita, Berryville, Ark. 

Farris, Mrs. Eugene, St. Louis 

Ferguson, Mrs. A. L., Columbia 

Fick, Leonard J., Worthington, 
Ohio 

Finn, Thomas M., Kansas City 

Fisher, Charles W., Kansas City 

Fisher, G. M., Kansas City 

Flavin, John F., Kansas City 

Ford, Herbert C., Kansas City 

Fowler, Mrs. Richard D., Jefferson 
City 

Fox, D. F., Galena 

Freeman, Arthur L., Jr., Desloge 

Friedl, John C., Kansas City 

Gardner, Paul, Kansas City 

Gary, Mrs. Harry, Marshall 

Gibbs, C. R., Steelville 

Gideon, Robert L., Forsyth 

Gill, J. P., Latrobe, Pennsylvania 

Gilliland, Samuel A., Kansas City 

Goldwater, Charles H., St. Louis 

Gravatt, Elias W., Steelville 

Greenway, Frank A., St. Louis 

Grim, George E., Kirksville 

Guignon, Barat A., Kansas City 

Gwinner, Mrs. G. M., Richmond 
Heights 

Halter, Millard M., Wellston 

Harlan, W. M., Farmington 

Harwell, W. F., Marshall 

Hasse, R. W., St. Louis 

Hauck, Theodore, Higginsville 

Haynie, J. C., Marshall 


Hays, G. Purd, Cape Fair 

Hees, Ralph B., St. Louis 

Heidbrink, William, Overland 

Henderson, Wayne G., Jefferson 
City 

Herye, John G., St. Louis 

Hetherington, Mr. and Mrs. C. F., 
St. Louis 

Hider, Carl, Reeds Spring 

Hight, Mrs. C. W., Harrisonville 

Higginsville public schools, Hig- 
ginsville 

Hood, Mrs. Faye, Lampe 

Houk, Roy Hammond, Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi 

Hubbard, John E., Hannibal 

Hulse, Blanche, Galena 

Hunker, E. Y., Independence 

Hunt, Russell, Neosho 

Ingenthorn, Elmo, Galena 

Johnston, H. C., Boonville 

Jonas, L. J., Steelville 

Jonas, Rudy F., Steelville 

Jones, Elliott, Hauma, Louisiana 

Jones, Mrs. Oliver Parry, Forsyth 

Kantor, G., St. Louis 

Kazebier, Mrs. N. F., Kansas City 

Keller, Cal M., Moberly 

Keyser, W. F., Sedalia 

King, B., Higginsville 

King, Bert H., St. Louis 

King, Mrs. E. C., Trenton 

King, Everett, Vienna 

Kirkham, James M., Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Kirkland, Robert G., Liberty 

Kissee, Mrs. Teller, Crane 

Knox, William A., Jefferson City 

Kohn, Jules E., Kansas City 

Koppenbrink, W. E., Higginsville 

Kranitz, Louis, St. Joseph 

Kreamalmeyer, A. H., Steelville 

Kreisman, Arthur, St. Louis 

La Coss, Louis, St. Louis 

Lawler, Thomas R., Kansas City 

Limbaugh, Rush H., Jr., Cape 
Girardeau 
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Little, Cleva, Crane 

Lively, Charles E., Columbia 

Loftin, Allen, Galena 

Long, Charles D., St. Louis 

Lyda, Paul C., Columbia 

McCarthy, Mrs. J. W., St. Louis 

McCarthy, M. Charles, Farmington 

McElhiney, Lucinda, New Melle 

McGee, H. H., Webster Groves 

McGee, Louis B., Kansas City 

McGraw, Doyle C., Bolivar 

McKinny, J. J., De Witt 

MacNutt, J. Scott, St. Louis 

Magers, Walden, Ponce de Leon 

Maples, Geneva, Billings 

Marlowe, Mrs. John M., Chicago, 
Illinois ~ 

Marrow, J. M., Seattle, Washington 

Martin, Emmet, Elijah 

Martin, Noah E., Columbia 

Matthews, Frank H., Jr., Kansas 
City 

Mead, Mrs. Ira, Reeds Spring 

Meade, Don, Kansas City 

Middleton, Dr. H. E., Alton, Illinois 

Moore, Siller C., Mabel, Oregon 

Morey, Mrs. Glenda, Middle Brook 

Morris, Mrs. Anna Allen, Kansas 
City 

Moss, Guy T., Kansas City 

Muilaley, Edward P., Sedalia 

Narr, Frederick C., Hickman Mills 

Neumeyer, W. L., Caledonia 

Owen, L. C., Kansas City 

Owings, Mrs. Bertha, Eldorado 
Springs 

Oyler, T. C., Brookfield 

Palmer, Mrs. Paul, Ethlyn 

Parker, R. C., Steelville 

Pennell, Fred R., Kansas City 

Pfeiffer, Don, Northfield, Minne- 
sota 

Pickard, M. W., Kansas City 

Pinet, William T., Linn 

Plummer, Mrs. Nath, Viola 

Points, W. E., Columbia 

Pollock, Mrs. Rosetta, Campbell 
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Pound, J. Presley, Macon 
Prichard, John H., Columbia 
Priest, Mrs. Charles E., Cape Fair 
Redfern, Ernest, Forsyth 
Redford, Miss Martha, Holden 
Redford, Mrs. Vest, Holden 
Redpath, Ben Morris, Joplin 
Reed, M. O., Linn 
Reps, Louis W., Springfield 
Reser, J. Frank, Shell Knob 
Rhea, Mrs. Virgil, Crane 
Richmond, S. A., Anniston 
Rigg, C. Hugh, Higginsville 
Rinehart, R. J., Kansas City 
Roberts, Earl E., Steelville 
Robertson, Mrs. William, Trenton 
Rogers, Warren, Kansas City 
Rooks, O. R., Trenton 
Rothe, Ella, O’Fallon 
Rusk, Blanche Monroe, Trenton 
Sandler, Harry, Kansas City 
Schmid, Otto, Kansas City 
Schmidt, Johanna, Springfield 
Schwieder, A. J., Steelville 
Sears, L. C., Searcy, Arkansas 
Sevier, Mrs. Robert F., Liberty 
Shea, John, Macon 
Shelby, M. H., Cape Girardeau 
Shelton, Richard T., St. Louis 
Shrewsbury, L. L., Webster Groves 
Siceluff, Harry J., Springfield 
Smith, George A., Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
Sommerhauser, W. B., St. Charles 
Spear, Fred L., Kansas City 
Stadler, Ed, Glendale 
Stephens, Eugene, Galena 
Stine, Adele H., Webster Groves 
Story, Mrs. John, St. Joseph 
Stump, David J., Kansas City 
Sykes, Mrs. Velma West, Jefferson 
City 
Tatman, Eleanor A., Rolla 
Tatum, Jimmie, Anderson 
Taylor, Bent, New York City 
Terry, Whitelaw T., St. Louis 
Thomas, Raymond, Galena 
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Thomas, Sally, Galena White, A. J., Columbia 
Thro, Adolph, St. Charles White, Della, Highlandville 
Thurman, Earl, Steelville White, Ray, Kansas City 
Tibbs, W. A., Macon Wichmann, Arthur A., Jackson 
Tickemyer, Garland E., Independ- Williams, Ben P., Clayton 

ence Williams, Mrs. Leonard, Crane 
Todd, Roy M., Columbia Wilson, Curtis L., Rolla 
Uphaus, Arthur, Lexington Wimp, Mrs. J. J., Kirksville 
Van Nostrand, Robert G., Rolla Wirthman, Frederick G., Kansas 
Voda, Milton, Webster Groves City 
Wade, Augusta, Crane Wood, Wieford C., Woods Cross, 
Wahlert, Jennie, St. Louis Utah 
Wardlow, Mrs. Harold, Crane Woods, Lefa, Billings 
Watkins, Wilbur, Elsey Wright, Roy R., Columbia 
Weeke, Paul E., Normandy Wuerpel, E. H., Clayton 
Wegener, O. E., O'Fallon Young, William J., Columbia 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Miss Blanche Best, former Y. W. C. A. executive and at 
present a field director of the United service organization, 
spoke on the United service and defense work at a meeting of 
the Clay county historical society in Liberty, September 30. 
The following life members of the society were named: Mrs. 
Laura Watkins Francis, Mrs. Cora Harvey, the Reverend 
C. F. D. Arnold, and John David Ferril. The society put 
on a historical exhibition for the Clay county products show 
on October 9, 10, and 11. Mrs. Robert S. Withers is president 
of the society. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, spoke on ‘‘A City That Is Set on a Hill 
Cannot be Hid” at a meeting of the Cole county historical 
society in Jefferson City on November 4, 1941. Hugh Stephens 
read a report on the constitution and bylaws, and Mrs. John 
W. Hobbs presided. 


A new historical organization called the Disciples of 
Christ historical society was formed on May 5, 1941 in St. 
Louis. Officers elected are J. Edward Moseley of St. Louis, 
president; W. H. Hanna of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, vice- 
president; A. T. DeGroot of Des Moines, Iowa., secretary- 
treasurer; and Claude E. Spencer of Canton, curator. 
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Irving Dilliard of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch spoke on 
“Bloody Island” at a meeting of the historical society of 
Howard and Cooper counties, October 3, 1941, at Armstrong, 
Missouri. 

Mrs. May Kennedy McCord was guest speaker at the 
October meeting of the Laclede county historical society at 
Lebanon, October 29, 1941. Mrs. Virginia MacKesson, 
president of the society, entertained the members at her home. 

Members of the Lewis county historical society chose 
Noah Simpson of Canton as president of the society at the 
annual election meeting in Canton on October 1, 1941. Other 
officers elected are Mrs. Ethel Shackleford of Monticello, 
vice-president; Mrs. E. P. Wayland of Canton, secretary; 
and George E. Brown of Canton, treasurer. Miss Mary 
Alderton gave a report of historical projects to be undertaken 
by the club. 

Members of the Mississippi county historical society dis- 
cussed the naming of Charleston, Missouri, at a regular meeting 
on October 24, 1941. C. E. Graham is chairman of the society. 

Irving Dilliard spoke on “Bloody Island” at a meeting 
of the Missouri Historical Society in St. Louis, October 31, 
1941. An informal reception followed the meeting. 

The annual meeting of the officers of the Phelps county 
historical society with the officers of the Missouri School of 
Mines history fund in Rolla on November 6, 1941, featured 
the opening of the School of Mines to classes seventy years 
before that date. A short scenario portrayed an early meeting 
of the school’s faculty. Dr. E. A. Stricker is president of the 
society. 

Carlos F. Hurd of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch spoke on 
“Yesterdays in St. Louis,” including the political times of 
Harry Hawes and Joseph Folk, at the quarterly meeting of 
the Saline county historical society, November 7, 1941, in 
Marshall. Mrs. Wyllie Trussell is secretary of the society. 

Charles van Ravenswaay, editor of Missouri—A Guide 
to the ““Show Me’’ State, spoke to members of the St. Louis 
county historical society at the society’s public meeting on 
October 6. Alfred Kerth, mayor of Clayton, spoke on ‘‘Mis- 
souri Day.” 
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ACQUISITIONS 


The Missouri historical records survey of the work 
projects administration has sent to the Society three publica- 
tions, Early History of Missouri, Historical Sketch of the 
Quarles Baptist Church, 1891-1941, and Missouri Church 
Calendar. The State-wide library project of the same adminis- 
tration sent its statement of present objectives, policies, and 
eligible activities. 

The Society received copies of two fine compilations and 
indices to historical data in the State, Early Missouri Archives, 
Volumes I and II, and Guide to Public Vital Statistics Records in 
Missouri, published by the historical records survey of the work 
projects administration under the direction of A. Loyd Collins, 
State supervisor. Early Missouri Archives contains lists of 
the earliest official records of Missouri, dating back to colonial 
times, including records of Cape Girardeau, New Madrid, 
St. Charles, and Ste. Genevieve. This valuable compilation 
shows excellent and detailed work and brings to light much 
material never before made available to historians. 

The Society received from C. L. McLaughlin, editor of 
the Grant City Times-Tribune, a file of the Grant City Enter- 
prise from February 13, 1868 to March 4, 1869; and the 
Grant City Star from March 11, 1869 to December 30, 1869; 
from February 17 to December 29, 1870; and from January 
25 to December 26, 1872, with the exception of a few missing 
issues. 

Robert L. Mook, manager of the Missouri caverns at 
Leasburg, Missouri, donated to the State Historical Society 
single copies of several Missouri newspapers covering the 
period of 1861 to 1871. 

George P. Johnston and V. A. Johnston, publishers of the 
Fulton Missouri Telegraph have given the Society a file of 
that paper from January 1878 to July 1895, and from April 
1897 to August 1903. The file, bound in twenty-nine volumes, 
supplements two previous gifts from the Johnstons, and makes 
the Society’s present file of the Missouri Telegraph cover the 
period from August 1848 to the present date, with the excep- 
tion of several missing numbers in the 1850s, 1860s, the 
1890s, and 1909. 
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Mrs. Lucile Giesler, publisher of the Salisbury Press- 
Spectator, gave the Society copies of the Salisbury Bulletin 
from March 4, 1869 to December 30, 1869; the Salisbury 
Press from December 7, 1877 to October 7, 1881 (the name 
changed to Salisbury Press-Spectator with the issue of July 
15, 1881); and a file nearly complete from October 14, 188i 
to July 19, 1901. 


Dr. Ludwig Fuerbringer gave the Society three pamphlets 
of early church history, including the history of the Trinity 
Lutheran church at Norborne, Missouri, the Immanuel 
Evangelical Lutheran church at St. Louis, and the Bethel 
Evangelical Lutheran church at University City. 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY BEGINS NEW WEEKLY SERIES 


Since the conclusion of the Society’s weekly newspaper 
serial, ‘“This Week in Missouri History,” of which 871 articles 
over a period of sixteen years appeared in daily and weekly 
newspapers of Missouri, the Society has begun the compilation 
of a new series of historical feature articles to be released to 
editors and printed weekly. The new series began November 
2, 1941. 


The November features included: ‘Visit of Russian 
Grand Duke Excites State Capitol in 1872,” a picturesque 
reception of royalty; ‘‘State’s First Armistice Day Celebrated 
by Parades and Noise,” a rollicking description of Missouri 
turned inside-out for joy; ‘‘“Governor Stewart’s Thanksgiving 
Proclamation in 1858 Written by Methodist Circuit Rider,” 
a heart-touching revelation of the personalities of three men; 
‘Kansas Captured First Game from Missouri Tigers in 1891,” 
a real football story; and ‘‘Militia Enrolled in Southeast Mis- 
souri in 1871 to Subdue Activities of Ku Klux Klan,” the 
first publication in Missouri of the facts of these historic 
struggles. 


Already 259 editors representing 102 of Missouri’s 114 
counties and the city of St. Louis have asked to receive the 
new series. 
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ANNIVERSARIES 


St. Charles recalled its early history and the story of its 
naming 150 years ago with a week-long program including 
parades, pageants, historical tours and sketches, and other 
events. 


Andrew county observed its centennial program Septem- 
ber 23-25 with historical exhibits in store windows of Savannah 
and St. Joseph and an historical pageant in Savannah depict- 
ing the history of the county from the days of the Indians to 
the present time. A centennial tour and Channing Wayne 
Rogers’ miniature ‘“‘Pageant of Civilization’’ began the fes- 
tivities—From the Savannah Reporter, September 19, 1941. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the establishment of 
the first California, Missouri, post office coincided with the 
diamond jubilee celebration of the Moniteau county fair, so 
residents of the county observed both at the same time. 
D. E. G. Rollins was first postmaster. A parade of historic 
floats on August 26 opened the fair. Other events during 
the week were an historic pageant and an antique show.— 
From the California Moniteau County Herald, August 28, 1941. 


Two hundred Masons attended a dinner at the Missouri 
School for the Deaf in Fulton on September 25, 1941, in honor 
of the one-hundredth anniversary of the Fulton Lodge No. 
48 of Ancient, Free and Accepted Masons. John J. Neukomm 
and James W. Sims received fifty-year buttons. 


The Henderson drug store at Glasgow this year completed 
one hundred years of service to its community. The store 
has been in the Henderson family since it was established by 
Dr. Osborne Henderson.—From the Midwestern Druggist, 
April 1941. 


The Greenfield Vedette observed Dade county’s centennial 
and the paper’s seventy-fifth anniversaries in its September 4, 
1941 issue. Several articles told of the history and romance of 
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the county’s early history. A week-long celebration of the 
centennial home-coming and fair included a “historical parade 
of floats,” and two pageants, “Epoch of American Women”’ 
and “The Birth of Dade County.” 


Holt county celebrated its centennial with a dignified 
remembrance of its early history. The three-day program 
of August 30-September 1 included a children’s parade, band 
programs, hobby and antique show, musical programs and 
historical talks, and special religious services.—From the 
Holt County Sentinel, August 29, 1941. 


Several guest speakers addressed the congregation of the 
Immanuel Lutheran church at Higginsville on October 12, 
at the centennial celebration of the church. The Reverend 
William O. Schmidt is pastor.—From the Lexington Advertiser- 
News, October 8, 1941. 


The McKendree Methodist church observed the cen- 
tennial of Methodism in Jackson during the week of September 
21-28 with special speakers and rallies, and a pageant called 
“One Hundred Years of Methodism’’ written by Miss Lillian 
Nothdurft. Dr. William L. Meyer is pastor of the church.— 
From the Jackson Missouri Cash-Book, September 18, 1941. 


Osage county observed its centennial at Linn on August 
30, 31, and September 1, with a succession of parades, pageants, 


and speeches.—From the Linn Unterrified Democrat, August 
28, 1941. 


Rock Hill commemorated the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the Rock Hill post office with a carnival 
September 5-7.—From the Clayton Watchman-Advocate, 
September 5, 1941. 


The Reverend Killian Stimpson of Milwaukee, a former 
rector, and the Right Reverend Thomas Casady, bishop of 
the diocese of Oklahoma, were principal speakers at the cen- 
tennial services of St. John’s Episcopal church of St. Louis 
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on November 2, 1941, and at a dinner on November 6. The 
church is the second oldest Episcopal parish in St. Louis and 
first to use a boys’ choir at services. The Reverend Leighton 
H. Nugent is rector of the church.—From the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, November 1, 1941. 


St. Paul’s Methodist church, the second of its sect to be 
organized in St. Louis, marked its one hundredth anniversary 
on September 14. The Reverend Homer T. Payne is pastor 
of the church. 


Scotland county reviewed its history since its founding one 
hundred years ago in a centennial celebration at Memphis 
September 15-19. A pageant, “Turn Back the Clock,” 
depicted the meeting of white men and Indians, the arrival 
of pioneers and building of the first settlement, the organiza- 
tion of the county, the county’s part in the Civil and World 
wars, and other events leading up to the present. The celebra- 
tion also included the unveiling of a bronze marker, a parade, 
a choral program, and a street dance in the public square.— 
From the Memphis Reveille, September 18, 1941. 


The oldest living pupil and teacher of the Stowe school 
in Macon returned for its one-hundredth anniversary on 
September 7. The program included the relating of the history 
of the school.—From the Macon Chronicle-Herald, September 
6, 1941. 


Ten Mile Baptist church near Macon commemorated its 
centennial on September 7 with special services in its present 
building one-half mile from the first building, a log school- 
house.—From the Macon Chronicle-Herald, September 4, 1941. 


The Cameron municipal band gave a concert September 
4 in honor of its seventy-fifth anniversary. When the band 
organized in 1866 it took the name of silver cornet band, 
which was later changed to Cameron military band, and 
finally, municipal band. W. E. Tracy is director.—From the 
Cameron Sun, August 28, 1941. 
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The Presbyterian church at Creighton marked the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its organization on September 7 
with a musical and historical program in addition to the 
regular services. 


Moberly celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary on 
September 27 with special dinners honoring old residents, a 
special edition of the Moberly Monitor-Index, and section 
window displays in the business section of historic articles 
used at the time of Moberly’s founding. 


The Rolla Herald observed its seventy-fifth anniversary 
in the August 28, 1941 issue of the paper. A history of 
Phelps county and the story of the naming of Rolla as county 
seat are given. Charles L. Woods has been editor of the 
Herald since September 1889. 


Rolla Chapter No. 32 of Royal Arch Masons celebrated 
its seventy-fifth anniversary November 8 with a special meet- 
ing and banquet. John M. Gallatin of Chillicothe was prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening. R. F. Brant is high priest of the 
chapter.—From the Rolla Herald, November 6, 1941. 


The Blattner Brothers’ mercantile company at Wellsville 
observed its fiftieth anniversay at the Montgomery county 
festival on September 13 and 14. A. J. and W. E. Blattner 
founded the firm.—-From the Fulton Daily Sun-Gazette, 
September 16, 1941. 


The first national bank of Cape Girardeau commemo- 
rated its fifty years of service to the community on August 20. 
Clyde D. Harris is president of the bank. The first president 
was David A. Glenn.—From the Cape Girardeau South- 
east Missourian, August 19, 1941. 


The Concordia Lutheran church at Maplewood completed 
fifty years with special services on September 14. The 
Reverend E. H. Schroeder is pastor of the church.—From the 
Clayton Watchman-Advocate, September 12, 1941. 
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MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The Jasper county bar association met at Carthage on 
June 2, 1941, to dedicate the Howard Gray memorial library. 
Ray Bond gave the principle address of the ceremony, and a 
portrait of Judge Gray was unveiled. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker delivered the memorial address, 
“Dr. Eugene Fair—Crusader, Scholar, Friend,’’ on October 
15, 1941 at the unveiling of a portrait of Dr. Fair who for 
twelve years served as president of the Northeast Missouri 
State teachers college in Kirksville. President Walter H. 
Ryle of the college accepted the portrait which was painted 
by Jack Bohrer, former Kirksville artist. Members of the 
faculty and the family participated in the memorial service.— 
From the Kirksville Daily Express, October 15, 1941. 


Dr. Edward Lee Dorsett read a memorial address at the 
grave of Captain Theodore Hunt, St. Louisan, at the Calvary 
cemetery at St. Louis on Navy day, October 27, 1941. 
Captain Hunt served the United States navy between the 
years of 1798 and 1810, during the fight with the Barbary 
pirates at Tripoli. 


Mrs. Dulany Mahan and her three children on October 6, 
1941, added the property adjoining the Mark Twain home on 
the east to the previous Mahan gift to Hannibal of the boy- 
hood home of Mark Twain and other mementos. They plan 
to make a garden of the property as a memorial to Mrs. 
Mahan’s husband, Dulany Mahan.—Hannibal Courier-Post, 
October 7, 1941. 


Dr. Frederick A. Middlebush, president of the University 
of Missouri, unveiled a marker at Memphis on September 16 
as a part of the Scotland county centennial celebration. 
The marker is a bronze plaque mounted on a gray granite 
stone weighing 1,790 pounds which came from the Musgrove 
farm southeast of Memphis. Dr. Middlebush spoke on the 
history of Scotland county.— Memphis Reveille, September 18, 
1941. 
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Governor Forrest C. Donnell dedicated a block of granite, 
the base for a statue of Louis Blanchette, in St. Charles, 
October 17, 1941. Following the dedication, Congressman 
Clarence Cannon, spoke on the history of St. Charles and the 
city as it is now. The ceremony was a part of the celebration 
of the 150th anniversary of the naming of the city.—<St. 
Charles Weekly Cosmos- Monitor, October 22, 1941. 


NOTES 


Missouri’s tough woman bandit, Belle Starr, became a 
lady when Hollywood put her into a motion picture. The 
daughter of a struggling farmer and tavern owner, Belle in 
the picture became mistress of a mansion. Her habits and 
sense of humor became delicate and refined, and the Missouri 
girl adopted an accent that belongs farther south. The 
few known facts of Belle’s life and career appeared in a his- 
torical jumble. 


Extension club women of Bates county gave a historical 
pageant called ‘‘Bates County, Then and Now,” at their 
exhibition in Butler on September 24. The scenes depicted 
the life of the Indians, the old settlers, a husking bee and 
square dance, and a wedding.—From the Butler Republican 
Press, October 2, 1941. 


The Clayton Watchman Advocate on October 10, 1941, 
devoted its first page and banner headline to ‘‘current events 
with historic backgrounds.’’ Page 1 stories included three 
anniversaries of one hundred years or more, county 
historical society plans for a monument, the presentation of 
portraits of three former judges, and a description of the 
Missouri Ozarks in autumn. Photographs accompanied 
some of the articles. 


The Riverview Gardens school district of Clayton on 
September 11 obtained the Gibson tract of land, home of the 
old Gibson family of the neighborhood. It will be used for 
the ‘“‘James and Ellen Gibson school.” 
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The Broadway association of Kansas City and the Native 
Sons of Kansas City met on October 6 to sponsor a plan to 
revive interest in the historic relics of the old town of Westport. 
On October 17, the Kansas City Community Herald began a 
series of articles on the history of the town, condensed from a 
speech by Samuel A. Dew. L. O. Honig, president of the 
Broadway association of Kansas City, prepares the articles 
for publication. 


Gladys Lewis-Bush, sculptress, has completed an original 
portrait bronze bust of Mark Twain, about twice life-size, 
which is to be mounted in the Hall of American Sculpture at 
Forest Lawn memorial park in Los Angeles.—From the 
Los Angeles Examiner, September 21, 1941. 


An army training camp near Neosho will perpetuate the 
name of Major General Enoch H. Crowder, native Mis- 
sourian and one-time judge advocate general of the United 
States army, and originator of the selective service drawing 
used by the army during the first World war. 


The Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Missouri has offered 
to the State of Missouri nearly all of its 1400-acre Meramec 
Springs tract for development as a public park. The diocese 
received the tract in the will of Mrs. Lucy Wortham James 
who died in New York City in 1938. 


The St. Louis art museum held in November the first 
annual Missouri exhibition of paintings and sculpture from 
all over the State and within fifty miles of the State borders. In 
former years the exhibition was limited to artists of St. Louis 
or vicinity. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat on November 9, 1941, 
published a pictorial edition, the “New St. Louis,” which 
included pictures of the express highway, views of Shaw’s 
garden, highway beautification, the famous hospital group 
and medical center, defense plants, the municipal opera, 
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churches, St. Louis zoo, river front and Memorial plaza, 
opera house in Municipal auditorium, contrasts of old and 
new architecture, parks, a 71-year old water tower, and 
Sportsman’s park. 


Luther Ely Smith received the $1,000 St. Louis award 
for 1941 on October 31, 1941, as outstanding citizen of the 
city. The work especially cited in the award was Mr. Smith’s 
part in backing the non-partisan court plan. Mr. Smith, 
for forty-two years a lawyer in St. Louis, is a member of the 
civil service commission and chairman of the Jefferson national 
expansion memorial commission. He served for nine years 
as chairman of the general council on civic needs and promoted 
the Memorial and Aloe plazas. He has done outstanding work 
in many other civic organizations.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
November 2, 1941; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, November 1, 1941. 


Donald Marr Nelson, executive director of the supply 
priorities and allocation board in Washington, D. C., and 
native of Hannibal, Missouri, rose from ‘‘the wrong side of the 
creek,’’ as he said, to the important position he now holds. 
Nelson worked his way through the University of Missouri.— 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, September 21, 1941. 


The Missouri State highway department announced the 
issuing of an illustrated map and folder on the new McDaniel 
memorial bridge over the Missouri river on Highway 41 at 
Miami, Missouri. The folder also contains descriptive 
paragraphs of the Van Meter State park, the ‘‘old fort on the 


pinnacles,”’ the city of Marshall, and Arrow Rock and the 
Old Tavern. 


Members of the Missouri history class of Edina high 
school, directed by their teacher Miss Ica B. Street, planned 
and presented on October 8 a pageant of the history of the 
State. The students wrote and directed the fifteen scenes 
taken from Missouri history, and used the proceeds from 
their skit to visit the capitol and penitentiary in Jefferson 
City, the University of Missouri and Christian college in 
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Columbia, and Bagnell dam at the Lake of the Ozarks on 
October 19 to 21.—From the Edina Sentinel, October 2, 
23, 1941. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Joseph Pulitzer and his ‘‘World.”’ By James Wyman Barrett. 
Illustrated. (New York, Vanguard press, 1941. 449 pp.) 
The author describes the great Pulitzer sympathetically in 
his virtues and also in his faults, which he tends to smooth 
over with hero gloss. However, Barrett is to be commended 
for a careful exposition of the life, policies, and work of one 
of the most famous newspapermen to make his start in St. 
Louis. The story of Pulitzer in St. Louis on the Westliche 
Post, his profitable deal with the Siaats-Zeitung, his rescue of 
the dying St. Louis Dispatch, and his only satisfactory friend- 
ship, that with Thomas Davidson, should delight Missourians 
although the whole is unmercifully condensed. The book 
contains a good index. 


South Dakota Historical Collections, Vol. XIX, Compiled 
by State Historical Society of South Dakota. (Pierre, S. D., 
State Historical Society of South Dakota, 1941. 638 pp.) 
This publication contains four sections, the largest devoted 
to First Journey to North America in the Years 1822 to 1824, 
by Paul Wilhelm, duke of Wuerttemberg, and translated from 
the German by Dr. William G. Bek, outstanding authority 
on the German immigration to Missouri. The duke made 
his trip to America to study the botany of Cuba and the 
Missouri valley region, and this excellent translation makes 
available not only the scientific notes but also the daily 
accounts of the progress of the journey. The duke described 
scenery, customs and habits of the Missourians, early settle- 
ments and towns with the clearness and exactness of the 
scientist. 


The Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery of a 
Central Route to the Pacific, 1822-1829. Edited by Harrison 
Clifford Dale. Illustrated. (Glendale, Calif., Arthur H. 
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Clark company, 1941. 360 pp.) The book is divided into 
two main parts, introduced by a short section on fur trade 
and progress of discovery up to 1822. One of the main parts 
includes facts of the life and explorations of William Henry 
Ashley and an excerpt of his own narrative. The other 
contains quotations from Smith’s letter to William Clark, 
and Harrison G. Rogers’ first and second journals of his 
expeditions with Smith. The book shows excellent research 
and factual basis. A fine bibliography and index show the 
reliability of the text. 


The History of Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy. 
Edited and Published by Phelps county historical society. 
Illustrated. (Jefferson City, Mid-State printing company, 
1941. 1020 pp.) As if lifted from the pages of a voluminous 
diary, this history of the Rolla School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy mingles candid personal opinions and memoirs with a 
wealth of significant historical facts. With pride the authors 
of the exhaustive volume have recorded the school’s begin- 
nings, its struggles for establishment and maintenance, and 
the biographies and administrations of each of its twelve 
directors. In addition to a complete list of alumni, some of 
the careers of illustrious graduates are reviewed. The chro- 
nological narrative will interest the reader although he may 
wish that some of the many pages of reports, letters, and 
documents had either been condensed or omitted. As a refer- 
ence, however, for the detailed history of Rolla’s school, the 
volume is exceptional. 


The Song of Jed Smith. By John G. Neihardt. (New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1941. 113 pp.) Over the 
embers of a campfire three friends of Jedediah Smith drank 
‘Taos lightning’’ and reminisced on the experiences and faith 
of this Bible-reading explorer. A great trail-breaker, he 
chartered the path for the spread of a nation from Missouri to 
the Pacific. Third in chronological order of the author’s 
“Epic Cycle of the West,” this song achieves striking realism 
and beauty through the vernacular of the trader. 
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Hennepin's “Description of Louisiana,” A Critical Essay. 
By Jean Delanglez. Illustrated. (Chicago, IIl., Institute of 
Jesuit History, Loyola university, 1941. 164 pp.) The 
author gives a thorough, detailed exposition and discussion of 
Margry’s and other writers’ accusations of plagiarism by 
Hennepin, interpolating his own conclusions. A good bibli- 
ography and index and maps from the works of the authors 
discussed illustrate the text. 


Everyday Things in American Life, 1776-1876. By 
William Chauncy Langdon. Illustrated. (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 398 pp.) The author of the book 
combines the history of early basic trends of living in the period 
selected with an engaging style of presentation. Although 
the book deals mainly with life in states east of the Mississippi 
river, it is typical of the growing period of the Middle West 
as well. It also describes roads and water highways into the 
West. The text is generous with illustrations and has a 
bibliography and good index. 


Waters of the Wilderness. A novel. By Shirley Seifert. 
(Philadelphia, [etc.], J. B. Lippincott company, 1941. 523 pp.) 
The author’s imagination has built a romance on the firm 
grounds of historical records. Although the love story is 
fiction, the names and characters of the book lived as richly 
in the adventures of early St. Louis as they do now in the 
novel. The ambition, success, and failure of George Rogers 
Clark reach their greatest poignancy in this picture of the 
human side of the man, as seen by the woman he loved. The 
book describes the march to Vincennes, the Indian attack on 
St. Louis in 1780, and other historic events. 


Island in the Corn. By John Selby. (New York, Farrar 
and Rhinehart, inc., 1941. 404 pp.) This novel describes the 
fortunes of a Wisconsin family that migrated to Minnesota 
and later to the small town of Gallatin, Missouri, which in 
the book is called Bridgewater, Missouri. The initial helpful- 
ness of the neighbors, the gossips, prejudices, and the kindly 
minister, all fictitious characters, help reproduce the small- 
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town atmosphere. More tangible relics of the real past appear 
with the performance of Blind Boone at the chautauqua. 
With a clear, clean style the author makes even the most 
minor characters as real as the major ones, and tells a realistic, 
human story. 


Boot-Heel Doctor. A novel. By Fannie Cook. (New 
York, Dodd, Mead and company, 1941. 268 pp.) The novel 
tells the story of a rural doctor’s life during an unusally hard 
year for ‘‘swampeast” Missouri sharecroppers. One suspects 
that the doctor’s wife plays the role of heroine while the doctor 
lets slip his friendship and business with the planters in an 
unselfish sympathy for the calamity-stricken croppers. The 
community’s newspapers claim that the pickers enjoy one 
season of affluence and themselves are to blame for the rest 
of the year’s poverty. The author gives classic descriptions 
of a destitute people, of Negroes in meeting, of hunger, and 
bewilderment. 


Lincoln and the Radicals. By T. Harry Williams. 
Illustrated. (Madison, Wis., University of Wisconsin press, 
1941. 413 pp.) The book reveals the methods of the radical 
group, and its growth of power through unscrupulous plots. 
It touches briefly on the activities of the Blair family of 
Missouri and their connection with Fremont in the politics 
of the day. It has a fine bibliography and index. 


Hero Stories from Missouri History. By A. Loyd Collins 
and Georgia I. Collins. (Typed copy, 1937. 176 pp.) 
The booklet is a collection of incidents in Missouri history 
written in simplified style for children’s use in school or for 
reading. The work shows good research and compilation. 


Republican Letters. By Samuel L. Clemens. Edited by 
Cyril Clemens. (Webster Groves, International Mark Twain 
society, 1941. 51 pp.) This is a new edition of notes and 
anecdotes of Mark Twain. 
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OBITUARIES 


JoserH C. BERNER: Born in Pana, IIl.; died in Shelbina, 
Mo., Oct. 3, 1941. Mr. Berner worked on four St. Louis 
newspapers, the old St. Louis Republic, the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and the Times. In 
1894 he founded the Poplar Bluff Citizen, and Dwight H. 
Brown, who later bought the paper, was one of its carrier boys. 
Mr. Berner left Poplar Bluff in 1908. 


May BrrRKHEAD: Born in Louisiana, Mo.; died in 
New York, Oct. 27, 1941. Miss Birkhead was for twenty- 
five years European correspondent for New York newspapers 
and later the Chicago Tribune. She returned to the United 
States in 1940. Miss Birkhead first began newspaper work 
when she wrote an article on the rescue of passengers on the 
steamer Titanic, which she witnessed. 


HENRY ARTHUR CLAY: Born in Woodstock, IIl., Dec. 
1, 1860; died in Billings, Mo., Sept. 18, 1941. After 1896 
Mr. Clay served as probate judge of Christian county and was 
in newspaper work at Ozark. In 1926 he moved to California 
but returned after three years and bought the Billings Times, 
editing the paper until his death. 


CarL LIONEL Ennis: Died at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Aug. 24, 1941. Mr. Ennis with his brother, Joshua M. Ennis, 
was co-owner and publisher of the Shelbyville Shelby County 
Herald before he went west. For the last twenty-eight years 
Mr. Ennis worked on a daily paper in Colorado Springs. 


Pau K. Grsppons: Born near Edina, Mo., Oct. 25, 1869; 
died in Edina, Mo., Nov. 4, 1941. At the time of his death, 
Mr. Gibbons was serving his second term as a representative 
in the State legislature, first elected in 1938. Besides having 
held several city and county offices, he was a member of the 
constitutional convention to repeal the eighteenth amendment. 


GEORGE W. Goope: Born in St. Louis, 1855; died in 
San Diego, California, Aug. 20, 1941. Colonel Goode fought 
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in the Indian campaigns and the Spanish-American war, and 
later was in charge of the Cherokee Indian reservation. He 
then became superintendent of Yellowstone national park. 
He retired in 1919. 


Jack S. Harrison: Born in Audraincounty, May 28, 
1866; died in Columbia, Oct. 31, 1941. Mr. Harrison, famous 
Boone county saddle horse authority, had shown horses in 
all the largest shows of his time and earned the reputation 
of a reliable dealer. King Humbert I of Italy and President 
President Porfirio Diaz of Mexico rode horses which Mr. 
Harrison furnished them. Two of his most famous horses 
were Amos Rose and Red Rose. 


DanriEL C. IpoL: Born in Guilford county, North 
Carolina, Dec. 23, 1851; died in Nevada, Mo., Sept. 8, 1941. 
He spent his boyhood in North Carolina and lived for a time 
in Virginia. In 1884 he brought his family to Belton, Missouri. 
He bought the Cass County Leader in 1890 and published it for 
several years, later selling it and buying the Belton Herald 
which he published for many years. 


Tuomas GRANT LEaAcH: Born in Cisco, Ark., Feb. 5, 
1869; died at Buffalo, Mo., Oct. 2, 1941. Mr. Leach served 
in several city and county offices in Dallas county, and in 
1926 established the Buffalo Dallas County Republican. Until 
a few days before his death he worked constantly as a news- 
paperman, with the exception of four years’ residence in 
Jefferson City. 


WALTER Scott MacAaron: Born in Sandusky, Ohio., 
Sept. 7, 1877; died in Boonville, Mo., Nov. 11, 1941. A 
Spanish-American war veteran, Major MacAaron was deco- 
rated for action by both this country and the Cuban govern- 
ment. He came to Kemper military academy in Boonville 
in 1911 and for the last thirty years served as commandant 
of the school. 
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Mrs. Etitiotr W. Major: Born near Aberdeen, Mo., 
April 28, 1869; died in Bowling Green, Nov. 8, 1941. Asa 
girl, Elizabeth Terrill Myers attended Rockford school and 
Pike college. She married Mr. Major, the former governor, 
on June 14, 1887. As mistress of the governor’s mansion 
Mrs. Major was noted for her “rare good sense, democratic 
ways, and fine balance—and was not swept off her feet by the 
fleeting favor of place and position.” 


RussELL V. MARSHALL: Born in Worth county, May 
5, 1898; died in Cape Girardeau, Sept. 26, 1941. Mr. Marshall 
began his newspaper career on the Grant City Star, and later 
became co-owner of the Worth County Times. Eleven years 
ago he went to Cape Girardeau and was associated with 
James A. Jackson on the Cape Girardeau News. 


JouN Witson MILLION: Born in Maryville, Mo., 
March 6, 1863; died in San Mateo, Calif., September 5, 1941. 
Dr. Million served at Hardin college in Mexico, Missouri, 
from 1895 to 1921, including twenty-three years as president 
of the college. He later became president of the Des Moines 
university in lowa. He retired in 1926. 


CHARLES S. NELSON: Born in Freeman, Feb. 12, 1869; 
died near Freeman, Nov. 8, 1941. Mr. Nelson served Cass 
county as representative at the 48th, 49th, 50th, 57th, and 
58th general assemblies. He was elected to the State senate 
in 1936 and served until 1940. Previous to his political 
career he taught school for fifteen years. 


HenrRY F. NIEDRINGHAUS: Born in St. Louis, Dec., 
1864; died in St. Louis, Aug. 3, 1941. Mr. Niedringhaus 
engaged in private business until shortly before he was 
elected to Congress in 1926 as a representative from the St. 
Louis area. He served three terms, being re-elected in 1928 
and 1930. During his first term Mr. Niedringhaus was 
appointed a member of the rivers and harbors committee and 
supported legislation for the development of the Mississippi 
river and its tributaries and for the construction of bridges 
across the Mississippi and Missouri near St. Louis. 
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Mrs. WILLIAM Rock PAINTER: Born Sept. 1, 1865; 
died in Carrollton, Mo., Oct. 25, 1941. Wife of former Lieu- 
tenant Governor William Rock Painter, Mrs. Painter won 
distinction for herself as national secretary of the Daughters 
of 1812 in 1931 and State president in 1921-1922, and in the 
Daughters of the American Revolution as State regent in 
1916-1918 and chaplin general in 1929-1932. As one of the 
leaders of the Missouri Daughters of the Revolution, she lent 
her services to obtaining markers on the Boon’s Lick road 
and the Santa Fe trail in Missouri. Under her guidance as 
State regent, markers were placed on the Kingshighway. 
As State chairman of historic sites of the United States 
daughters of 1812, she secured a gift of the old Herculaneum 
shot tower together with a bronze tablet marker. She also 
had markers placed on historic sites in Carroll county, one of 
which commemorated the Lewis and Clark expedition and 
one Fort Orleans. For twenty-four years she was a member 
of the State capitol decoration commission. Mrs. Painter 
had charge of the restoration of Arrow Rock tavern. 


CHARLES E. RErp: Died in Shreveport, La., October 7, 
1941. Mr. Reid came to Ozark, Missouri, from Albany to 
establish the Ozark Democrat in 1900 and remained its editor 
and publisher until 1926 when he sold it to his son, Emmit T. 
Reid. Mr. Reid had been active in newspaper work in 
Missouri for forty years. 


WILLIAM L. STEWART: Born in Keytesville, Mo., Nov. 
2, 1866; died in Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 6, 1941. Mr. Stewart 
was one of the founders of the Richmond Missourian in 1898 
and continued with it for some time before he left to become 
publisher of the Excelsior Springs Daily Call. After a few years 
he moved to Texas where he worked on a paper until his 


retirement. He had owned papers in Hale, Ludlow, and Polo, 
Missouri. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


HIGH PRICES IN HANNIBAL! 
From the Hannibal Whig Messenger, January 22, 1853. 


The city of Hannibal affords the best market just now, for “luxuries,” 
within our knowledge. We doubt very much if California can head our 
prices. Just look at this: We have to pay 15 and 20¢ per pound for 
Butter; Eggs 15¢ per doz.; beef from 6 to 10 cents per pound, and Flour 
$5 per barrel. These are the prices now paid by our citizens for the above 
articles. Dealers in pork are determined to ‘‘double’’ even before barreling. 
We are inclined to think now is the time for them to make their ‘‘jack,”’ 


for, unless we are greatly mistaken, there will be some “falling off” before 
many moons. 


IRONTON GOES AFTER ROAMING HOGS 
From the Ironton Southeast Missouri Enterprise, May 14, 1868. 


The authorities have erected a hog pound in the western part of town, 
and the marshal is now causing the swine perambulating our streets, 
alleys and commons to be driven in and locked up under the ordinance 
adopted by the City Council. The hogs are undoubtedly opposed to this 
proceeding, as it deprives them of their accustomed feasts on the luxuries 
of gardens, fields and door-yard. Some of the owners, also, opposed the 
operation, and threaten dire vengeance on the ordinance. Our advice to 
hog owners is to either kill their hogs, send them into country, or put them 
in pens, and thus protect their neighbors’ gardens and yards, and save 
the city the trouble and expense of disposing of them. We are glad to 
know that it is the intention of the City authorities to rigidly enforce the 
ordinance, and we hope it may be done. 

The hog pound . . . . was broken open on last Saturday night and 
all the inmates set at liberty. Should the guilty parties be detected they 
would be made to pay dearly for their unlawful proceedings. . . . 

Last week . . . . a number of boys were engaged in driving hogs 
into the pound. It seems that some of these boys became enthusiastic in 
their endeavors to enforce the ordinance, and it is charged went out side 
of the city limits and drove in some porkers. For this offence two were 
arrested, and upon trial one was released and the other fined and sent to 
jail where he remained for almost a day. We believe the ordinance to be a 
good thing, and hope to see it rigidly enforced, but we do not wish to see it 
made odious by enforcing it beyond its limits. The boys should be very 
careful not to go outside of the city to look for hogs, but when they can 
find one inside put it in the pound and keep it there until redeemed by the 
owner . . . . [A] runaway and the enforcement of the hog ordinance has 
been the only excitement during the past week. 
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THEY PRAY FOR RAIN 
From the Cameron Daily Vindicator, September 1, 1881. 


All the towns about us that lay any claims to importance and enter- 
prise have street-sprinklers. Cameron has—a rain occasionally. The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, and if he don’t choose to 
nourish his own, our people are not so presumptuous as to seek to take the 
contract out of his hands. They humbly decline to venture farther than 
to remind him frequently of his duty in the premises. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPING IN ST. LOUIS 
From the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, August 3, 1893. 

In 1809 [1810] the town trustees of St. Louis established an ordinance 
requiring every resident to have the chimney of his house swept once a 
month. This was to prevent fire, and a fine of $10 was imposed for an 
infraction of the ordinance. At that time St. Louis had about 1,400 
inhabitants, and the chief currency was pelts, lead, and whisky. 


BICYCLE PARTY IN THE NINETIES 


From the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, November 8, 1895, reprinted from 
the Linn Creek Reveille. 

A party consisting of Lee Meriwether, labor commissioner and prose- 
cutor in the Duestrow case; Theodore Burkhardt, jeweler; Dr. George 
Taintor; Rhey McCord, assistant county clerk, all of Jefferson City, and 
DeWitt E. Avery of St. Louis . . . . visited Camden county on a cycling 
tour this week, going as far as Lake Ha Ha Tonka and leaving Linn Creek 
for Jefferson City on Tuesday morning. The gentlemen composing the 
party are expert wheelmen, as well as genial, companionable Missouri 
Americans. They enjoyed the trip thoroughly and are delighted with the 
Camden county scenery. All united in predicting a great future for this 
region as a health and pleasure resort. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI MILITIA ENROLLED TO FIGHT KU KLUX 


An historical feature article, compiled by the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, and released to daily and weekly newspapers in Missouri for 
the week of November 23-29, 1941. 


Bands of lawless Ku Klux Klan members or ‘“‘Dead Men,” wearing 
long black gowns with white stripes and skull-caps of the same material, 
terrorized Southeast Missouri residents during 1871 and led Governor B. 
Gratz Brown to order the immediate enrollment, arming, and equipping 
of militia in Dunklin and Stoddard counties on October 10, 1871. Adju- 
tant General Albert Sigel appointed Colonel W. L. Jeffers of Dunklin 
and Captain William Ringer of Stoddard as enrolling officers of militia com- 
panies not to exceed one hundred men each. 
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Throughout the year, newspapers had reported acts of violence in 
this region; letters to the governor breathed fear and sought aid. A 
Captain Jenkins of New Madrid county was murdered in the spring. In 
June a letter from Clarkton, Dunklin county, to the St. Louis Missouri 
Democrat revealed that Colonel Jeffers, a Confederate veteran and town 
marshal, had temporarily ‘“‘migrated, vamosed, cut stick, evaporated, left, 
and is now rusticating up at Cape Girardeau” because of threats made 
against his life. He had simply carried out his official duties in ordering a 
party of Ku Klux to maintain peace when in Clarkton rather than make 
“the night hideous with their yells and orgies.” Peter Hoehn, postmaster 
at New Madrid, on July 7 wrote the governor a detailed and frightened 
report of the brutal murder of Dan Scarlett. ‘A brickbat was thrown at 
one of my windows last winter,” he further wrote, “striking and nearly 
killing one of my children when I was not aware I had anenemy. Shortly 
after, my barn and contents were burned.” On August 20, Hoehn begged 
the governor to release no more of his confidential letters to the press for, 
since the publication of his letter of July 7, ‘“‘there is a fair prospect now 
for a large and poor family to be deprived of its supporter. My principal 
enemy was after me yesterday. He will not rest until his thirst for blood 
is quenched.” 

During September the Ironton Southeast Missouri Enterprise blazed 
with articles on recent Ku Klux operations in the lower counties. One 
Hanna, dangerously wounded near St. Luke in Stoddard, was brought to 
the home of a Dr. Schneider which was visited by a band of disguised men 
on August 31. Greeted by a volley from double-barreled shot guns, the 
desperadoes hastily retreated leaving behind the bodies of three comrades 
“as unanswerable evidence of the existence of that model democratic 
organization, the Ku Klux.” David S. Beath of Bloomfield was forced to 
leave town because he had denounced the whipping of Charles Long, an 
ex-Federal soldier. He was also groundlessly accused of being at 
Schneider’s when the three Ku Klux members were killed. A band of 
masked men visited a Negro in Allenville, Cape Girardeau county, and 
warned him of the consequences should any attempt be made to build 
schools and churches for the Negroes of the neighborhood. An authentic 
source reported that a Colonel Deal of Mississippi county ‘‘was forced to 
treat a band of thirty disguised Ku Klux in one of the lower counties who, 
after drinking freely, proceeded to business and killed an old man by 
cutting his throat.” 

Governor Brown’s militia proclamation came on the basis of the 
report of a personal investigation by Captain Edmund S. Woog, chief 
clerk in the adjutant general’s office. Woog recommenced that property 
holders in these counties be organized under the State militia law since 
‘‘men who havea pecuniary interest in the county can do more in ferreting 
out these outlaws than several companies of State militia sent from other 
counties.” He stated that, while some influential citizens became members 
of the organization at its onset believing it to be for political purposes, the 
organization was then only a “band of horse thieves, robbers and murderers 
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- . . fugitives from justice from Illinois, Arkansas, and Kentucky.” 
Woog blamed Sheriff R. M. Fraker of Stoddard greatly for the situation in 
that county. Fraker, he reported, had not done his duty in refusing to 
force a witness to appear before the coroner at the inquest into the death 
of one of the men killed at Schneider’s, but he was then willing to perform 
his official duties faithfully. In scorching terms Woog condemned the 
sixty-five leading Stoddard citizens who signed a circular begging the Ku 
Klux to stop committing depredations “instead of manfully shouldering a 
gun to hunt down this band.” 

After spending three days in Stoddard, Woog traveled into Dunklin 
as far as Clarkton and declared the situation much improved and praised 
highly Colonel Jeffers who, as deputy sheriff, had organized a posse to 
assist in executing the law. Captain Woog also visited Allenville, Charleston 
in Mississippi county, and New Madrid and found that the activities of the 
band in those places had been at least temporarily subdued. 


LAND BUYING NEAR GLASGOW 
From the Howard Union, June 22, 1865. 


Quite a number of land buyers have been in this neighborhood lately. 
From what we learn they succeeded in making but few purchases. They 
are generally on the look-out for cheap farms. Farms lying within a few 
miles of Glasgow rate generally from $40 upwards per acre; further out 
from $25 to $30, with no great inclination to sell. We learn that the war 
has not materially depreciated the value of such property, and that it is 
held at about the same figures it was before. 


LINCOLN COUNTY PROGRESSES 


From the Troy Herald, October 20, 1875. 


There is more building going on now in this county than ever before. 
The spirit of improvement is general and the carpenters are reaping a 
rich harvest. One reason is that lumber was never so cheap as now; another 
is that our people are generally in easy circumstances. Judicious improve- 
ments always pay a heavy per cent. over cost. The fault frequently is 
that the farmer stops too soon, instead of extending the improvement to 
the limits of his farm—his fences and even to the road adjoining. If this 
were a common practice the result in the advancement of the valuation 
would astonish the most sanguine. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE JASPER COUNTY CIRCUIT COURT 


From The First One Hundred Years of the Jasper County Circuit Court, 
an address delivered by the Honorable John H. Flanigan of Carthage be- 
fore the Jasper county bar association on March 1, 1941. 


The first Jasper County court house was the George Hornback home; 
the second was the John Pennington home north of the present public 
square; the third was a frame building near the middle of the north side 
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of the public square, probably on the site of the present Carter Hardware 
Store. Records show it cost $398.50. The fourth was the brick building 
in the square which I mentioned a moment ago. It was constructed in 
1854 and stood until destroyed by the army of the Confederacy in 1863. 
The order for its erection was made by the County Court in July, 1849, 
the cost not to exceed $4,000. The fifth was a brick school house near 
Cave Spring, northeast of Sarcoxie. This building still stands and is in 
use as a common school. It was so occupied after the close of the Civil 
War when organized government was reestablished following the confusion 
and disruption of the war. The sixth was a frame building on the west 
side of the public square in Carthage on the site of the present Ramsay 
Dry Goods Store. The seventh was a small Baptist Church building 
located on the west end of the present jail lot on East Fourth Street in 
Carthage. It was destroyed by fire. The eighth was the upper floor of 
the brick building at the southeast corner of Howard and Third Streets, 
now occupied by the Tucker Seed House. The ninth was a brick Methodist 
Episcopal Church building on the site of the present Drake Hotel at the 
southeast corner of Fourth and Howard Streets. In commenting on its 
establishment as a court house, Arthur Spencer long years after said: “It 
had served for a number of years as a church and then was apparently 
abandoned to the devil.” The tenth was the Burlingame Opera House 
on the second floor of the premises on the south side of the square so long 
occupied by the Turner Harness, Carriage and Furniture Company, now 
occupied by Scotts Store. The eleventh was the present building con- 
structed of Carthage marble standing in the middle of the public square. 
It cost $100,000. It was dedicated October 9, 1895... . 


Samuel McReynolds enrolled at the Jasper County bar in 1875. 
In a few months John W. Halliburton, his brother-in-law, was enrolled. 
They formed a partnership which, at its dissolution about 1916, was the 
oldest unbroken law partnership in Missouri . . . . Samuel McReynolds 

. . never held a public office, but he left a stamp upon his community 
which the years have not erased. He was, in effect, the founder of the 
McCune-Brooks Hospital at Carthage. . 


It is said that a colored woman was arraigned before Judge R. A. 
Pearson charged with common assault upon her off-spring. The picka- 
ninny was in court and from his battered condition the defendant’s guilt 
seemed conclusive. When Judge Pearson was ready to pronounce sentence 
he said to the prisoner, ‘‘Have you anything to say before sentence is 
pronounced upon you?” She replied, ““Yo honah, I would like to ask 
you one question: was you evah the parent of a puffectly wuthless colahed 
a 

In the early days our circuit judges were circuit riders. The old-time 
lawyers followed the court from county seat to county seat. Much of 
the travel was by horseback, later by wagon or hack, finally by train. 
The first Frisco train into Carthage arrived on July 4, 1872. The road 
was later extended to Carl Junction. About 1878 the line was extended 
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from Oronogo through Webb City to Joplin. When that was done the 
Joplin Bob, a short train which shuttled back and forth from Joplin to 
Carthage was put into service. Before that time travel between the two 
towns was overland by a road which went southwest from Carthage to a 
point near Prosperity, thence to Joplin. When Joplin lawyers came to 
Carthage, it was their custom to remain for the full term and the same was 
true when Carthage lawyers attended the Joplin terms. The terms were 
short, business was quickly dispatched and the lawyers found it more con- 
venient to remain with the court than to make the arduous journey home 
between the settings of their cases. . . . 


STATE SEMINARY 


From the Liberty Western Star, June 7, 1839. A reprint from the Mis- 
sourt Republican. 

Considerable rivalry has been manifested by some of the counties 
named in the law locating the State University. By that law the Uni- 
versity is to be located within a mile or two of the county seat of the 
county which will pay the highest premium and offer the greatest induce- 
ments. The counties named in the bill are Callaway, Boone, Howard, 
Cole, Cooper, and Saline, and if the subscriptions stand as we have heard 
them reported, Callaway is most likely to win the prize. We are told 
that her citizens have manifested a very liberal and commendable liberality; 
as high as five thousand dollars, it is said, have been subscribed by a 
single individual and the aggregate of her subscriptions are reported to 
exceed one hundred thousand dollars. We supposed the chief contest 
would have been between Boone and Cooper, and we have not been 
informed of the precise amounts raised in either of those counties, but we 
are told that they fall considerably below the Callaway subscription. 

[Editor’s Note: Boone county with a subscription of $82,381 in cash 
and $35,540 in land, a total of $117,921, was awarded the University. 
The next two highest subscriptions offered were from Howard to a total of 
$96,799.50 and from Callaway totaling $99,154.40. Dr. Jonas Viles in 
The University of Missouri, A Centennial History, states that ‘‘Callaway’s 
cash subscription was the largest of the three but her committee had a 
poor intelligence service or was unable to take advantage of the shrewd 
expedient of inflated land valuations.” } 


INDIANS GIVE WAR DANCE IN OREGON, MISSOURI 
From the Oregon Holt County Sentinel, March 23, 1866. 


A number of the aborigines have been in and around town for a week 
past, and on Saturday night they gave an entertainment at the Court 
house denominated a ‘“‘War Dance.” About twenty Winnebago Indians 
conducted the show. The exercises consisted of dancing, accompanied 
by the harmonious notes of a ‘‘dumb bull,” varied at intervals by a savage 
war whoop, and joining in what we took to be a song. The Chief, sHortT- 
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WING, presided. A peculiarity which we noticed particularly in their 
dancing was the most perfect concert of motion. Rude as are their dances 
and music, they seem to have the most acute perception of time. 

On Indianish we may be a little enthusiastic—too much inclined 
to romance—may have an exalted opinion of the red man, but this is 
acquired from the legendary lore of such Indianists as Schoolcraft, and not 
from our personal observations, the opportunities for which have been 
quite limited. Our Kansas friends, who have had the Indians for neighbors 
could better testify as to their present status, moral and social. With them, 
no doubt, all chivalric and poetic notions about Indians have long since 
been exploded, as mere fairy tales for diversion in childhood. 


KIDDER WINS BASEBALL GAME FROM CAMERON 
From the Cameron Daily Vindicator, September 12, 1881. 

That game of ball between the Cameron and Kidder clubs at the latter 
place Saturday must have been immense. The Cameron club bit off 
more than they could chaw—dug up more snakes than it could kill, as it 
were. The score stood, Cameron 31; Kidder, 51. The return game will 
be played at this place one week from next Saturday, but if both clubs 
don’t play a better game than the above they ought to be run out of town. 
51to31! Woowee! Go out into the brush and hide, boys. 


WHEN THE CIRCUS CAME TO TOWN 

From the Macon Argus, July 8, 1868. 

The largest gathering we have ever known in Macon, certainly since 
military times was here on the 4th. 

French’s big show completely monopolized the day in the way of 
a public gathering. It is estimated that seven or eight thousand people 
were on our streets notwithstanding the intense heat. Wagon loads of 
people from the country came pouring in all the forenoon—besides the 
hundred that came on the different trains. The grand triumphal car, 
drawn by ten camels through our principal streets, followed by a proces- 
sion of Mussulmen and Indians, fantastically arrayed, and mounted on 
richly caparisoned steeds, was the most attractive feature, and drew in its 
train immense crowds of people, who flocked the streets from side to side. 
It was really a magnificient cavalcade, well worth beholding. 

The mighty gathering brought some scalawags withal. We heard of 
a number of pockets being picked, to add to the interest of the day. 


EDUCATION 


An advertisement from the Franklin Missouri Intelligencer, July 2, 1825. 


Mrs. Ann E. Washington having arrived in Franklin, respectfully 
informs the parents and guardians of this town, and the adjacent country, 
that on the first of July she will commence giving Young Ladies lessons in 
all the Ornamental branches of female education only, (her health not per- 
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mitting her to undergo the fatigue requisite for the common branches) 
viz: Painting in its various branches, on Velvet, Sattin, and Paper; Drawing 
and Landscape Painting; Embroidery; plain and ornamental Needle Work; 
Fashionable Toilet Box, and Transparent Paper Lantern making. 


AN HISTORIC GAVEL 
From the Clinton Daily Democrat, February 6, 1941. 


A novel and unusual historic Masonic gavel was presented to Mr. 
[A. Loyd] Collins as a Christmas present this year. . . 

Mr. Collins has for many years gathered pieces of wood from historical 
places which he has visited in Missouri. The gavel was made by Miss 
Virginia M. Halbert, Salem, Missouri who isa . . . . friend of the Collins 
family. 

It included many pieces of wood that have been numbered for a key 
to preserve their proper identity. It contains wood from the following: 
site of the old Masonic College at Lexington, Ste. Genevieve where the 
first lodge was founded in Missouri, site of first Masonic lodge in St. Louis, 
bed in which George Washington once slept, original site of the grave of 
Daniel Boone, site of old Bethel Church, home of Mark Twain, home of 
Champ Clark, state capitol at Jefferson City, an old lodge in Central Mis- 
souri, England the home of the mother Grand Lodge, Masonic Temple at 
St. Louis, and wood from the cemetery in which General William Clark, 
Thomas Hart Benton and Sterling Price were buried. 

It is probably one of the most historic gavels of its kind in the country, 
especially in Missouri. 


HORSE RACE IN CEDAR COUNTY 
From the Springfield South West Union Press, June 23, 1866. 


Last Saturday a match race was run at Stockton, between ‘Little 
John,” bay gelding seven years old, owned by William Hill, of Cedar 
county against ‘‘Andy Johnson,” sorrel stallion three years old, owned by 
J. W. Orr, of Greene county. The race was a distance of four hundred 
yards, for six hundred dollars, which was easily won by ‘‘Andy Johnson.” 
There was a vast amount of money changed hands in side bets, which 
were evenly given until day of race, when the odds were given on ‘‘Andy 
Johnson,”’ two to one. Mr. Orr, we are informed, is confident that “Andy 
Johnson” is invincible. 

Col. Gravelly made a speech, we are informed, to a very slim audience, 
he finding that the people found more favor in attending a quarter race, 
than hearing his arguments in favor of the radical-rebel-disunion party 
that hangs to him in Cedar county. 


TWO CARS IN KANSAS CITY AND THEY COLLIDE! 
From the Kansas City Star, December 20, 1928. 
Only two motor cars in Kansas City at the time, and they collided! 


. . . . This momentous event was one bright May morning in 1901, on 
Eleventh street between Oak and Locust streets. . . . 
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About 11 o’clock that fine morning Dr. A. H. Cordier breezed out 
of the Scarritt hospital at Askew avenue and Gladstone boulevard, elated 
at the completion of a successful operation. He climbed into the driver's 
seat of the Locomobile steamer he had purchased the preceding March, 
and set forth for the downtown district. His companion and associate, 
Dr. Eugene Carbaugh, accompanied him. 

At Eleventh street they turned west, and sped along at twelve miles 
an hour, the old boat steaming beautifully. Horses shied onto the side- 
walks, and teamsters cursed. 

Why should Herbert A. (Bert) Walpole have been proceeding east 
on Eleventh street at the same time, sitting proudly at the controlling 
lever of his steamer? . . . . From the perspective of 1928 we know that 
history had decreed the Crash Age was to begin then and there. 


In the automobile (as they then were known) with Mr. Walpole 
was Ray Oliver, widely known horse fancier and lumberman. He was a 
man inclined to sneer at the horseless carriage, and it required considerable 
persuasion on the part of Mr. Walpole to get him into the contraption for 
this his first ride. 


As Mr. Walpole crossed Oak street and Dr. Cordier passed Locust, 
a mutual thought entered their minds. Here is Dr. Cordier’s own account: 

“T though I’d scare Bert, and I guess Bert thought he’d scare me. 
We veered toward each other as we approached. We fully intended to 
swerve out of the way in plenty of time, but I guess Bert lost control. 
Anyway, our cars bumped into each other, head-on.” 


Mr. Walpole corroborates this story—up to a certain point. Here 
is his account: “I thought I’d scare the doctor, and I guess the doctor 
thought he’d scare me. We steered toward each other, and intended to 
miss each other with plenty of room to spare. But I guess the doctor 
lost control. Anyway, our cars bumped into each other head-on.” 


Now, there isn’t much discrepancy in the stories, except as to who lost 
control. No judge ever decided the point, and as the drivers were the 
closest of friends, it is of small importance. 


But the cars crashed head-on, as described, with this result: Dr. 
Carbaugh was thrown over the dashboard, his belt and the top front of 
his trousers catching on the carbide lamp. There he was suspended, 
head downward, kicking mightily. 

Mr. Oliver was discovered in the street immediately after the col- 
lision. It became a debatable point whether he was thrown out or jumped 
out. At any rate, his first words were: ‘‘I told you the damn things would 
do it.” 

The respective drivers maintained their seats. A large crowd gathered 
to exchange “‘I told you so’s.’” There were horse traders in the crowd who 
extended their cards. 


The cars, however, were undamaged and after being pulled apart 
were able to proceed... . 
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MACON’S NEW SCHOOLHOUSE 


From the Macon Argus, December 9, 1868, reprinted from the St. Charles 
Cosmos. 

Macon lies above us on the North Missouri railroad. 

A little over three years ago, it was a wretched looking place, having 
the appearance of most of our Missouri towns which had just had the devil 
of slavery driven out of them. 

At that time they used a wooden building of one room for a school 
house, which would have served a very fair purpose as a barn. The 
furniture was in keeping with the room. The teacher informed us that 
there would be a sharp struggle before old prejudice would permit them to 
advance on their present condition. 

But the unchivalrous Yankees have got in there, and in utter defiance 
of the disciples of Nasby, have completed a new public school building, 
fifty feet by eighty, three stories high, with dome to crown the whole, at 
a cost of twenty thousand dollars. It is divided off into seven rooms, 
exclusive of recitation rooms, and will accommodate about six or seven 
hundred scholars. 


TAKE YOUR PICK, GIRLS! 
From the Jefferson City Peoples Tribune, May 22, 1872. 


Single Young Men in Jefferson City—Mr. B. W. W. is a demi-blonde, 
tall, talented, and tolerably good looking, dark gray eyes, sandy hair and 
whiskers, aged about 35 years. Would make an excellent husband, but 
is very shy and hard to catch. 

Mr. A. W. E. is 5 feet 8 inches in height, fine specimen of vigorous 
manhood, genial and captivating in manner, dark grey eyes, hair and 
whiskers auburn color, about 32 years of age. Is somewhat distinguished 
asa musical critic. Might possibly marry for love. 

Mr. N. G. is of medium height, fair complexion, hair and moustache 
of vermilion hue, 25 years of age, retiring and diffident to manners, and 
would doubtless make a faithful and affectionate husband. 

Mr. N. E. M. is a tall, beardless young man of 22 summers, good 
looking (but is not aware of the fact), correct in his habits, fine business 
qualifications. Does not fall in love oftener than once a week, and would 
prove a very desirable catch. 

Mr. F. M. S. is of medium height, fair complexion, blue eyes, Hair 
(somewhat sparse) dark, aged about 29 years, is good looking, and knows 
it, and would not refuse a good offer. 

Mr. John B. is tall, well-formed, and graceful as Adonis, about 22 
years of age, black hair and eyes, dark complexion, doats on La Belle 
France. Has never told his love. Will keep until 1874. 

Mr. H. B. H. isa young man of about 28 summers, tall, fair complexion, 
nose somewhat prominent, hazel eyes, beardless, might possibly marry, 
but would be rather hard to please, none but literary ladies need apply. 
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Mr. J. L. P. is an incorrigible bachelor of several winters, about 5 
feet 8 inches in height, hard to catch, is a great admirer of ladies, but does 
not desire a warrantee deed to any particular one, thoroughly understands 
the management of a small tea party, and would prove a treasure as a 
family man. Will not keep longer than 1873. 


REBUKE 
From the St. Louis Missouri Argus, January 27, 1837. 
To the Editor of the Missouri Argus: 


Sir:—The “Bulletin” of last Tuesday morning gives im extenso the 
history of a boxing match that came off on the 23rd instant, in the suburbs 
of our city, and concludes by saying that “thus has our laws been trampled 
on for want of sufficient vigilance on the part of our police.” I would 
here state for the information of the Editor, as he appears deplorably 
ignorant of the subject, that agreeable to the charter and ordinances of 
the city of St. Louis, the Mayor, City Constable, nor any one belonging 
to the police, have no right whatever to exercise any official authority 
beyond the limits of the corporation. The Editor himself is invested with as 
much authority in relation with the affair referred to, as any one of the police 
officers, and we would suggest to him the propriety of taking the matter 
in his own hands. We would further remark, that if the citizens were as 
ready to defend and aid the city authorities as they are to censure them, 
the ordinances would be enforced with much more strictness and effect 
than at present. 

A CITIZEN, 


BISHOP MARVIN VISITS ST. CHARLES 


From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, July 16, 1875, reprinted from the 
Fulton Telegraph. 


No man within the bounds of his church . . . has obtained so entirely 
the hearts of his people as Bishop Marvin. This distinguished divine 
preached his first sermon in St. Charles. At that time he was a very 
different preacher, so much so, that after the services were over he stood 
around awaiting an invitation to go and dine with some of the members, 
but no one extended their hospitality and there he remained till the last 
person left, except the old colored sexton, who had silently noticed his 
situation, extended a cordial invitation to him, which, the then youthful 
minister very cordially accepted. 

Twenty years afterward he preached at the same place. He was 
then a Bishop and on that occasion he received 150 invitations to dine, all 
of which he declined—remarking that he noticed in the congregation his 
old colored brother, who had before so kindly invited him to share an 
humble meal at his fireside and that he intended again to enjoy his hospi- 
tality. ... 
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FAYETTE CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
From the Franklin Missouri Intelligencer, May 12, 1826. 


The establishment of a Circulating Library at Fayette, the Constitu- 
tion of which is published in this day’s paper, reflects the highest credit 
upon the citizens of that town, and cannot fail to be of incalculable ad- 
vantage, particularly to those rising into manhood. We hope it may 
receive the encouragement and support of a liberal and intelligent com- 
munity. 


[Editor’s Note: The constitution of the Fayette circulating library 
company was composed of twenty-nine articles of which the most interesting 
are: 

Art. 3. That each person paying into the hands of the proper officer 
five dollars, shall be entitled to a share in said Library until it shall be 
otherwise ordered by the President and Directors. 

Art. 4. That each person holding a share or shares in said company 
shall be entitled to receive from the Librarian, on loan, as many volumes 
as is his proportion, for the space of thirty days, (not exceeding two volumes 
to a share,) provided that all books shall be returned at each general meet- 
ing of the company. 

Art. 5. That each member keeping a book over the thirty days shall 
pay to the Librarian one mill for each ten pages in said book so kept; 
provided that not less than six and one fourth cents shall be paid for each 
day such book may have been detained over the time for which it was 
loaned.] 


BALLOON ASCENSION 


From the Macon Argus, July 15, 1868, condensed from article in the 
Mexico Messenger. 

One of the most thrilling incidents that ever man was called to look 
upon occurred in this city on the 4th inst. For several days it had been 
announced that Professor Redmond and Yard would make an ascension 
from the fair grounds of this city, and thousands of people, both from city 
and country, availed themselves of the privilege of witnessing the aerial 
palace floating in the air. 

At about 4 o’clock, everything being in readiness, Prof. Yard called to 
the manager, Prof. Redmond, to “‘let go the ropes.’’ The ropes were let go, 
and like arrow from the bow the monster of air ascended. 

When about a quarter of a mile high, the Professor heard cries that 
his balloon was on fire, and to his great horror discovered it to be true, and 
the balloon still ascending at the rate of nearly a mile a minute. When the 
balloon attained the altitude of half a mile, the flames burst from the side 
about midway, but it ascended with such velocity that the flames were 
held in their position and prevented from ascending. At the distance of a 
mile the flames increased, when she entered a different current of air, 
collapsed, and was thrown on one side, with Prof. Yard in the car, in an 
apparently horizontal position. But the Professor, with his commendable 











presence of mind, threw his whole weight in the right direct 


off. 


houses to witness the last ray of the setting sun of the once 
spirit land. 
from town. The balloon was entirely consumed; but than 


saved. 


AUGUST 1S—NOVEMBER 10, 1941 


Newspapers 
Boonville, Boonville Advertiser 


Otterville, compiled by the historical society of 
Cooper counties. 
Boonville, Boonville Daily News 


ing sites in Boon’s Lick territory. 
Boonville, Cooper County Record 


Bowling Green, Bowling Green Times 


admiral in the United States navy. 
Cape Girardeau, Southeast Missourian 
Aug. 19 First national bank opened fifty years ago. 


wood tree on Indian creek. 
Carthage, Carthage Evening Press 
Sept. 19 Descriptions of the real Belle Starr. 


Missouri, according to land record. 
Caruthersville, Democrat-Argus 


21 received records of the church since 1880. 
Charleston, Enterprise-Courier 
Sept. 25 History of the paper goes back to 1857. 


Missouri. 
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ion and suc- 


ceeded in righting it, when the balloon commenced descending with such 
force that the ropes which sustained the car were prevented from burning 


Quite a number of the spectators swooned, some let go their holds in 
tree tops and fell to the ground, while thousands hastened to the roofs of 


proud aerial 


navigator, Prof. Yard; for every one supposed him to be called to the 


The balloon lit on the top of a pin oak tree some one mile and half 


ksgiving and 


praise, no doubt, went up from a thousand hearts that the Professor was 


HISTORICAL ARTICLES IN MISSOURI NEWSPAPERS AND IN MAGAZINES 


Sept. 5 Some historical facts about Bell Air, Billingsville, and 


Howard and 


Sept. 16 Charles van Ravenswaay speaks to Lions club on interest- 


Aug. 28 Frontier edition with articles on people, traditions, records, 
and history of Cooper county. Photographs. 


Sept.11 William Reynolds Purnell of Bowling Green appointed rear 


Sept. 29 Story of loot from old Illinois robbery buried under dog- 


Sept. 21 Belle Starr’s birthplace thought to be site of Galesburg, 


Sept. 19 Vault in concrete steps of Methodist church on September 


Nov. 6 John Fletcher describes some of the natural wonders of 
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Chillicothe, Chillicothe Constitution-Tribune 
Oct. 2 Daniel Boone and “Uncle” Johnny Graves in town’s 
early history. 
Clayton, Watchman-Advocate 
Sept. 12 History of the Concordia Lutheran church at Maplewood. 
Sept. 19 History of Gibson family of Clayton. 
Crane, Crane Chronicle 
Sept. 4 Poem on the Ozarks by O. B. Brink. 
Crystal City, Jefferson County Press 
Oct. 9 Beauties of Missouri in autumn and interesting tours. 
Fulton, Fulton Daily Sun-Gazette 
Sept.16 History of Blattner Brothers’ mercantile company at 
Wellsville. 
Hamilton, Hamilton Advocate-Hamiltonian 
Aug. 21 History of Johnson family, pioneers in Caldwell county. 
Sept. 11 History of the first Methodist church of Hamilton. 
Sept. 18 Bertha Booth describes the education of Mary Francis 
Davis, a pioneer Hamilton girl. 
Sept. 25 History of the Selby family and George Walter family in 
Caldwell county. 
Oct. 2 Bertha Booth retells story of Thrailkill raid in Caldwell 
county. 
Oct. 16 Mrs. Sarah Wonsetler tells experiences of pioneer settlers 
in Caldwell county. 
Oct. 23 Members of Daughters of American revolution tour his- 
torical sites in county. 
Oct. 30 Early school boards in Hamilton. 
Nov. 6 Bertha Booth relates story of the Grove family in ‘Early 
Settlers in Breckenridge Township.” 
Hannibal, Hannibal Courier-Post 
Sept. 24 History of Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad. 
Oct. 7 Mrs. Dulany Mahan’s gift to Hannibal of property adjoin- 
ing Mark Twain home on the east. 
Harrisonville, Cass County Democrat 
Sept. 25 Experiences of the medical profession 50 years ago. 
Oct. 23 Cass county society of nonagenarians prints series of articles 
on old residents of the county. Personalized description 
of town band in 1887. 
Harrisonville, Missourian 


Sept. 25 History of the ninety-three year old Freeman Presbyterian 
church. 


Independence, Independence Examiner 
Sept. 30 Special edition with articles on military history of town 
and citizens, arms plant, and public utilities. 
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Jefferson City, News and Tribune 
Sept. 7 Nedville Nordness relates reminiscenses of Cap’n Henry and 
Cap'n Buck Leyhe, owners of grounded Golden Eagle. 
Nov. 2 Old Price mansion described in series of articles prepared by 
Cole county historical society. 


Kahoka, Clark County Courier 
Sept. 26 Early history of Luray and other Clark county towns. 


Kahoka, Kahoka Gazette-Herald 
Aug. 8 Life of W. C. Ladd, Scotland county’s oldest citizen. 
Aug. 29 History of the Kinkade family of Clark county. 


Kansas City, Kansas City Star 
Aug. 28 E. R. Schauffler tells that Byram’s Ford, scene of part of 
battle of Westport, is named for Peter and Augustus 
Byram. 
Sept. 28 E. R. Schauffler tells history of old Westport. Photo- 
graphs of homes. 


Kansas City, Kansas City Times 

Aug. 29 Christian Brothers have named schools for boys for their 
pioneer leader and missionary, Jean Baptiste de La Salle. 

Sept. 12 Legend of De Soto and naming of Sni-a-Bar creek. 

Sept. 15 Lynne B. Greene describes early history of Fort Osage. 

Sept. 25 Little Blue river the scene of historic events listed in article 
by Lynne B. Greene. 

Sept. 29 Unveiling of statue of Jacob L. Loose, founder of Jacob 
L. Loose charity fund. 

Sept. 30 Story of Quantrill’s last ride. 

Oct. 10 Stories of old Kansas City pioneers, members of Chouteau 
family. 

Oct. 16 An old story told by one of Quantrill’s guerrillas. 

Oct. 23 Washington Irving and his visit to Jackson county de- 
scribed. 


Kirksville, Kirksville Daily Express 
Oct. 15 Remarks on “Eugene Fair, Crusader, Scholar, Friend," 
by Floyd C. Shoemaker. 


Lexington, Lexington Advertiser-News 
Sept. 10 Autobiography of Stephen G. Wentworth, founder of 
Wentworth military academy, and a history of the academy. 
Oct. 8 History of Immanuel Lutheran church at Higginsville. 
Oct. 27 State cares for plot in Woodland cemetery, Jefferson City, 
where many early Missouri statesmen and officials are 
buried. 


Liberty, Liberty Chronicle 
Sept. 4 Second Liberty post office torn down. 
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Linn, Unterrified Democrat 

Sept. 4 Centennial address on Osage county history by Floyd C. 
Shoemaker. 

23 Family history of pioneer ancestors of the late Julia Childers. 
Address of Representative R. H. Ridenhour at Osage 
county centennial celebration. 

Macon, Macon Chronicle-Herald 
Sept. 4 History of Ten Mile church, founded in 1841. 

Sept. 6 History of Stowe school. 

Marshall, Daily Democrat-News 
Oct. 23 Excerpts of remarks by Floyd C. Shoemaker on ‘Missouri, 

heir of Southern Tradition and Individuality.” 

Maryville, Maryville Daily Forum 
Ot. 1 


Oct. 


Mrs. John C. Curfman recalls early events in Nodaway 
county. 


Memphis, Memphis Democrat 
Aug. 21 First white settlers in Scotland and last visit of Sac and 
Fox Indians 100 years ago. 
Memphis, Memphis Reveille 
Sept. 18 Centennial edition with articles on various phases of 
Scotland county history. 
Oct. 9 A reader recalls red schoolhouse and girlhood days. 


Oct. 16 Theory on naming of Wyaconda river by slaves prior to 
Civil war. 


Milan, Milan Republican 
Sept. 25 Pioneer advertisement in verse. 
Moberly, Moberly Monitor-Index 
Sept. 27 Seventy-fifth anniversary edition with articles on various 


phases of Moberly history. Special article compiled by 
State Historical Society of Missouri. 


Monroe City, Monroe City News 
Oct. 2 Razing of historic depot in Palmyra. 
New London, Ralls County Record 
Oct. 31 Mary Nelle Strode presents history of Bethel school district. 
Oregon, Holt County Sentinel 
Sept. 12 Sermon on keeping great landmarks by the Reverend 
James H. Ivey of First Baptist church, St. Joseph. 
Sept. 19 Mrs. Rachel Alkire Bucher recalls her school days in 
Idlewilde red schoolhouse. 
Poplar Bluff, Daily American Republic 
Sept. 5 John M. Bradley who fought for Confederacy tells his 
experiences. 


Silver anniversary edition giving historical sketches of the 
paper and of its editor. 














Sept. 3 
Sept. 4 
Sept. 11 
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Richmond, Richmond Missourian 
Sept. 15 Sketch of “Old Albany Battle’’ and of the Rial family in 
“‘Ray County Chapters” by Jewell Mayes. 
Nov. 10 Jewell Mayes and Bertha Booth tell history of Jacob 
Jackson family of Taitsville and early life. 
St. Charles, Daily Banner-News 
Sept. 10 Official documents of Louis Blanchette. 
Sept. 25 Sketch on life of Manuel Perez and the naming of St. 
Charles, by Ben L. Emmons. 
St. Charles, St. Charles Banner-News 


Ben L. Emmons describes life of Dr. Seth Millington, 
early resident of St. Charles. 

Story of the founding and naming of St. Charles as ‘‘Les 
Petites Cotes.” 

Sketch of Daniel Boone in early history of city. 


St. Charles, St. Charles Weekly Cosmos- Monitor 


Sept. 10 
Sept. 17 
St. Joseph, St. 
Sept. 15 
St. Louis, St. 
Sept. 8 


Sept. 21 
Oct. 11 
Oct. 12 
Oct. 16 


Nov. 9 


An official lease of Louis Blanchette. 

Sketch of Francois Duquette and his wife. 

Joseph News-Press 

Present condition of historic Pony Express stables. 

Louis Globe-Democrat 

Some early events in Old Cathedral records; starting of 
missionary travels of Peter de Smet. 

Sketches on some of State’s historic trees by Miss Stella 
Michel. 

Editorial on history of St. Charles. 

Plans for sesquicentennial celebration of St. Charles. 
General J. M. Claypool of St. Louis elected commander 
in chief of United Confederate veterans. 

Harry R. Burke describes St. Louis ‘‘From Time of Pierre 
Laclede to Present Day.” 


St. Louis, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Aug. 19 
Sept. 3 


Sept. 14 
Oct. 12 
St. Louis, St. 
Sept. 6 


Only a few traces of 1904 centennial anniversary of Louisi- 
ana purchase remain in St. Louis. 

William Clark society observes 103rd anniversary of 
burial of William Clark. 

History of St. Paul’s Methodist church in St. Louis. 
Schedule for 150th anniversary program in St. Charles. 
Louis Star-Times 

Congressman John J. Cochran asks restoration of two old 
Spanish forts guarding confluence of Missouri and Missis- 
sippi rivers. 


Ste. Genevieve, Ste. Genevieve Herald 


Aug. 23 





Notes on Henry Marie Brackenridge, monument to Lewis 
F. Linn, Ste. Genevieve population in “Sagas of Old 
Mizzou,”” by Harry Norman. 
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Sept. 13 Harry Norman tells of early newspapers of Ste. Genevieve 
in “Sagas of Old Mizzou.” 
Oct. 4 Harry Norman quotes article on old rope walk. 
Oct. 25 Harry Norman describes museum at Old Cathedral in St. 
Louis. 
Savannah, Savannah Reporter 
Sept. 19 History of Eisiminger family in Andrew county. 
County centennial song by Eva Stewart Lambright. 
Sedalia, Sedalia Democrat 
Nov. 9 Asbury Goodknight has Georgetown paper of February 26, 
1858, and other historic relics. 
Sikeston, Sikeston Standard 
Oct. 28 Greenville becomes ghost town. 
Springfield, Springfield Daily News 
Sept. 5 Residents of Shirley, Missouri, urge erection of statue to 
Belle Starr. 
Sept. 13 Courthouse records collected for publication by WPA. 
Sept. 16 Letters from readers describe ‘‘blab” schools in ‘Hillbilly 
Heartbeats’”” by May Kennedy McCord. 
Poem on log springhouse by Minna B. Quinn. 
Springfield, Springfield Leader and Press 
Sept. 11 Tips on how to trace family history, and mention of ref- 
erence material. 
Warrensburg, Star-Journal 
Aug. 29 Sketch of the life of former Senator Francis Marion Cockrell. 
Sept. 16 History of the Gregg family in Missouri by J. L. Ferguson. 
Oct. 7 Old newspapers found in home near Kingsville by E. M. 
Souther. 
Nov. 4 Anecdotes of houn’ dogs and their owners in early county 
history, also of early sports in teachers college. 


Magazines 


American-German Review, October: ‘‘Carl Schurz as a Soldier” by A. E. 
Zucker. 

Andrew county centennial program, September 23-25: History of county, 
towns, prominent sons, schools, newspapers, churches. 

Annals of Wyoming, July: ‘‘Sacajawea, A Symposium.” Supplement A 
from ‘‘Sacajawea’’ by Hebard; Supplement B by Charles A. Eastman. 

Bulletin Holt County Public Schools, August: Review of Holt county history 
and public schools, by G. Frank Smith, county superintendent. 

Filson Club History Quarterly, July: ‘‘George Rogers Clark, a Biographical 
Sketch,” and “‘A George Rogers Clark Memorial in Kentucky” by 

Hambleton Tapp; “After the Death of George Rogers Clark” by R. 

C. Ballard Thruston. 
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Filson Club History Quarterly, October: ‘Daniel Boone and the Kentucky 
Character in 1885, by Leo Lesquereux, Translated from the French” 
by Joseph B. Rivlin. Anecdotes on Kentuckians and pioneer 
characters. 

Glimpses of the Past, Missouri Historical Society, July-September: 
“Earliest Picture of St. Louis’ on a ten-dollar bank note, edited by 
Stella M. Drumm and Isaac H. Lionberger. 

Journal of Southern History, August: ‘‘The Political Significance of Slave 
Representation, 1781-1821" by Albert F. Simpson. Controversy 
following the Missouri compromise. 

Kansas Citian, July 29: ‘Kansas City—Port of Pioneers’ and other 


articles. 
September 23: Issue devoted to Kansas City’s part in national 
defense. 

Kemper Military School Annual, 1941: The 97 years of growth of the 
school. 


Missouri Botanical Garden Bulietin, September: ‘Historic Trees of Mis- 
souri’’ by Stella Michel. Graduation program of John Scullin school 
in St. Louis. 

Needed Local Government Reorganization in Ozark Land Use Adjustment 
Areas, June bulletin of University of Missouri College of Agriculture 
experiment station. 

Osage County centennial program, August 30, 31, September 1: Lists of 
past officials of Osage county and descriptions of towns. 

Pacific Historical Review, March: ‘‘Upper Missouri Agency: An Account 
of Indian Administration on the Frontier’? by Chester L. Guthrie 
and Leo L. Gerald. Agents who tried to carry out the administra- 
tion, and their difficulties. 

Pittsburgh People, September: ‘‘Go to Missouri for An Autumn Vacation” 
by Lewis W. Roop. 

Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society, July: ‘‘Political Ideas of 
George Nicolas” by Huntley Dupre. Mention of James Wilkinson 
and the opening of the Mississippi. 

St. Joseph's parish of Parnell, Mo.: Golden jubilee program with history 
of the parish. 

Some Records of the Albright Family published by Claribel Albright. The 
history of the family, back to 1716. 

Waterways Journal, November 1: ‘‘Bits of Gasconade River History” 
by Dr. E. B. Trail. 

Wentworth Military Academy Annual, 1941: History and background of 
the school. 


Piciures 
Cape Girardeau, Southeast Missourian 


Nov. 5  Lorimier elm at Cape Girardeau. 
Nov. 7 Civil War Cottonwood. 
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Chillicothe, Chillicothe Constitution-Tribune 
Sept. 12 Peace Lutheran Wayside church at Brookfield—may be 
smallest in State. Short article. 
Fredericktown, Democrat-News 
Sept. 25 Old log cabin school house in German community. 
Greenfield, Greenfield Vedette 
Sept. 4 Dade county’s first courthouse; county’s oldest citizen. 
Hannibal, Hannibal Courier-Post 
Sept. 19 Bernard H. Moss, former blacksmith, at the anvil. 
Jefferson City, Daily Capital News 
Sept. 17 Tuscumbia, early Osage trading post. History in article. 
Jefferson City, News and Tribune 
Nov. 2 Old Price mansion, exterior and interior. 
Kansas City, Kansas City Star 
Sept. 28 Ozark preacher holds “brush arbor” meeting and baptism 
in creek. 
Kansas City, Kansas City Times 
Oct. 10 Frederick Chouteau mansion near Shawnee, Kansas. 
Cyprian Chouteau home at Fourth and Charlotte Streets. 
Liberty, Liberty Chronicle 
Aug. 28 William Jewell college’s historic elm and ‘“‘Aunt Kitty,” 
cook from 1870s to 1909. 
Sept. 11 Second post office in Liberty. 
Oct. 30 Corner of Missouri and Kansas streets and old Christian 
church in 1860. 
Moberly, Moberly Monitor-Index 
Sept. 27 Early settlers, scenery and business houses, and business- 
men of Moberly. 
St. Charles, souvenir program of 150th anniversary of 
naming of city. 

Oct. 12-19 Don Manuel Perez, Missouri's first capitol, St. Charles in 
1850s, original Lindenwood college in 1827 and its founders, 
second Borromeo church erected in 1828, and building 
thought to be first Methodist church west of Mississippi 
river. 

St. Joseph, St. Joseph News-Press 
Sept. 24 Picturesque Gottleib Weiss on his mule at Andrew county 
centennial. 
St. Louis, St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Aug. 17 Portraits by Charles F. von Saltza of Sylvester Waterhouse 
and William Greenleaf Eliot, and pictures by Paul Harney, 
William H. Howe, and Carl Gutherz. 
Aug. 29 “Birth of St. Louis,” and ‘‘County Road”’ by Paul Cornoyer; 
“Hazy Weather” by Holmes Smith; ‘‘Valley Scene” by 
F. O. Sylvester; portraits of Henry Kiel and William Mc- 
Millan by Carl Gustav Waldeck. 
Nov. 9 Special pictorial edition presenting the ‘‘New St. Louis.”’ 
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St. Louis, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Sept. 10 Covered bridge near Allenville. 
Sept. 21 Miss Stella Michel, compiler of a study of famous Missouri 
trees, and the black locust of ‘‘Meugge’s ride.”’ 
Oct. 12 Reproductions of scenes in McBaine, Hartsburg, Roche- 
port, and another Missouri town painted by Albert Christ- 
Janer. 
St. Louis, St. Louis Star-Times 
Sept. 6 Covered bridge on old Leman Ferry road near Goldman, 
Missouri. 
Savannah, Savannah Reporter 
Sept. 19 Scene of first Andrew county court, and court house. 
Springfield, Springfield Leader and Press 
Sept. 15 Old wagon and costumes in ‘Shepherd of the Hills’’ parade 
at Branson. 


v 














